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THE HOUSE WITH THE ECHO 


I pon’r know why it is, but I can 
never make myself respectable. I have 
an inane friendliness to mould and to all 
those who touch and handle this primeval 
substance. The others, the many who 
have to do with the paper niceties of life, 
look disdainfully at me. This may be 
because I live in a mud hut, drink tea 
without milk, and have only once had a 
friend. 

I cultivate my garden. An uncle upon 
my mother’s side sends me a few shillings 
sometimes, that is all I have to live upon. 
My hut is as lonely as ever a hut could 
be, and my nearest town is Stonebridge. 

I have many peculiarities, one of the 
queerest being my interest in religion. 
Not in the religion that is preached in 
the churches, but in the religion that 
moves with the boots of a man. The 
religion that makes a mark of a nail in 
the mnd As to my friend T mnuet tell 
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saw this man’s footsteps that he belonged 
to the religion that I like, to the religion 
that interests me. To the religion that 
loves the poor. . 

For many years before I knew my 
friend, I had ceased to speak to the so- 
called ladies and gentlemen. I would 
pass this kind of folk sometimes upon 
the roads, but whenever I happened to 
look at their feet I knew them to be 
altogether without interest. A word in 
season. It is a mistake to think that all 
humanity is interesting, it certainly isn’t. 
Nature is often dullness itself, and people 
are often no better. 

Even a man in a mud hut requires 
things sometimes. When I wanted a rat- 
trap or a Dutch cheese I would walk to 
Stonebridge. 

The way to Stonebridge lies along one 
of those wind-swept heath roads dotted 
here and there with twisted thorn trees, 
every one of which takes the form of 
some animal or bent human being. 

In one place, about half-way to Stone- 
bridge, the road dips into a hollow where 
stands an old house, behind which, some 
forty yards away, there is a great barn. 
What use the barn was to anyone I never 
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could discover. The old house was 
another matter, it contained my friend, 
Mr. Dove. 

Iam not strong. Honest death would 
not have to give very hard a push to lay 
me flat. The walk to and from Stone- 
bridge always tired me ; it does so still. 

One day I had walked to Stonebridge 
and bought a wooden mallet that I needed 
to mend my railings. I was carrying my 
mallet home, and had reached ‘* Pidden 
Gap,” the name of the house that stood 
in the half-way hollow upon the heath. 
A man was standing near to the gates. 
I looked at his boots. They were dif- 
ferent to other men’s boots. They were 
the boots of a man whose religion inter- 
ested me. 

It was winter. I had buttoned up my 
shabby overcoat, for the evening was chill. 
The wind had gathered in the hollows of 
the hills, and every now and again the 
oncoming rain would lash my face. The 
man at “ Pidden Gap ” had been waiting 
for me. He thought a cup of tea would 
do meno harm ; he invited me to come in. 

Now and again one meets a person 
whose gentleness of manner has a quality 
in it like the greatest strength and courage. 
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The sound of Mr. Dove's voice scattered 
all my gloomy thoughts to the winds. 
He was no gentleman, so I had nothing 
to fear when | entered his doors. 

Have you ever passed from a wind- 
beaten heath road where the rain hisses, 
into a warm room, where a girl, who 
knows how to be kind to a traveller, sits 
at the tea-table? If you have never done 
so, you may take it from me that upon 
such an occasion the apple dumplings 
and the cream taste delightfully. 

But I must pass on. 

I grew more and more friendly with 
the Doves. I always rested at “‘ Pidden 
Gap’ when I walked to Stonebridge, 
and Mr. Dove and his daughter Jane 
were always the same to me, always loving 
and kindly. 

One summer day I was sitting with 
the Doves. Jane had met me at the door, 
and had said that her father wished to 
show me someone who lived near. I did 
not feel nervous about this stranger, for 
I knew that none of the so-called “ upper 
classes” ever visited at Mr. Dove’s. 

After tea Jane carried the tray of plates 
and cupsinto the kitchen. I watched her 
go out of the room. You know the way 
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a beautiful girl’s figure passes through a 
doorway. Her back was so entirely grace- 
giving, even the air must have loved her. 

When Jane was gone to wash up the 
tea-things, Mr. Dove took me by the 
hand—that was Mr. Dove’s way—and 
led me into the garden. 

“Now,” he said, “ you shall hear the 
echo. The echo is the someone that I 
wished you to meet. Now listen.”’ Mr. 
Dove called, “‘ Theodore, Theodore !”’ 

I can now hear the echo answer his 
call ‘‘ Theodore, Theodore ! ”’ 

‘‘ She calls very clear this afternoon,” 
said Mr. Dove as we went in. 

Jane soon came to us again. 

“You belong to ‘Pidden Gap’ now,” 
she said. “‘ You have heard the echo. 
Father only shows the echo to those he 
loves.” 

When I left, Jane came with me a little 
way. One felt one could kiss Jane with- 
out a reproof. There was no acted 
modesty about her. Jane could love. I 
asked Jane who had taught her to kiss. 

“Qh,” she said, “that doesn’t want 
any learning.” 

I walked home without feeling any 
tiredness. 
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During my absence that day the post- 
man had pushed a letter through my hut 
window. The letter told me that my 
uncle was dead, and that if I wanted the 
few pounds that he had left me I must 
go to a northern town to claim it. With 
one thing and another I remained in the 
north all the rest of the summer. 

At length I was able to return west- 
wards, travelling to Stonebridge, and 
intending to walk from there to my hut. 
Leaving my bag at the station, meaning 
to ask a farmer, who was wont to pass’ 
my hut on his way to market, to call for 
it, | went up into the town and bought a 
new spade. With my purchase upon my 
shoulder I left the town. 

It was a wild autumn evening, and as 
I walked along I thought of the time 
when my friend, Mr. Dove, had first 
invited me to enter the house. The 
weather was now as bad, I was tired with 
my journey, and, do what I could to 
drive them away, gloomy thoughts would 
come to me. 

The wind blew in those sharp drifting 
gusts against which one staggered along 
but sadly. Soon the rain came on, whip- 
ping my face with almost conscious malice. 
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I tried to think happily of Mr. Dove and 
of Jane. 

From a little hill above ‘‘ Pidden Gap,” 
I used to see, when waylaid by the dark- 
ness, the kitchen light of Mr. Dove’s 
house. When I reached this hill it 
rained more than ever, the dull heavy 
rain of a winter’s night. The water 
dripped unpleasantly from the spade that 
I carried upon my shoulder, and ran 
down the sleeve of my coat. | 

I saw no light. | 

I passed down the hill and opened the 
gates of the house with the echo. I 
walked up the drive and knocked at the 
door. 

My knocking reverberated through the 
house ; it sounded in all the rooms as a 
knock will when a house is empty. 

I stood still and listened ; the only 
sound I heard was the rain falling. I 
found my way round the house, and went 
along a path that I knew led to the place 
where the echo could be heard. 

I called out to the echo, ‘* Theodore, 
Theodore |!” No reply came. 

And then | asked in quite a low tone, 
“Is Mr. Dove dead ?”’ 

‘' Dead,” responded the echo. 
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Danie. Moccs’ front-room window faced 
a tall pole, on the top of which there was 
a large white weathercock. 

The cock was painted white so that it 
might be visible in the night-time. Mr. 
Moggs had put it there because he wanted 
to know when the north wind blew. The 
north wind had once given him a cold in 
his back, and he never intended to go out 
in itagain. Mrs. Moggs — this 
resolution, and so did Mr. Thursby, the 
man of manners. 

Mr. Moggs was pensioned by a grate- 
ful country. When he was a school- 
master he had caned, on an average, ten 
boys a day for forty years. Mumford 
was Moggs’ village, John Trotman was 
the clergyman, and Mr. Thursby gave 
the place its tone in the matter of man- 
ners. Old Solly lived there too, but he 
only looked. ... 

It was half-past six in the evening, a 
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November gale of wind and driving rain 
shook the last remaining leaves from the 
trees and made the sparrows shiver. Mr. 
Moggs peeped out of his door at the 
white weathercock. 

The wind was due north. 

“‘ May can walk up here very well by 
herself,” said Daniel Moggs. 

“So she can,” replied Mrs. Moggs, 
“‘and I hope when she is here she will 
work well, and not complain of the food.” 

May Trevis was coming that evening 
to Mumford to stay with the Moggs’. 
May was Daniel’s niece ; she was eight- 
een; she liked pretty ribbons, and she 
had Jimmy Tibbit for a lover. She also 
had a great many brothers and sisters. 

“You are going,” said her mother, “ to 
Uncle Moggs; if you are a good girl 
your fortune is made.” 

Jimmy Tibbit carried May’s basket to 
the cross-roads, where Mills, the Mum- 
ford carrier, took her into his van. Jimmy 
Tibbit kissed May behind a tree before 
she started ; they were both too unhappy 
to speak. 

The van moved slowly on its way, and 
at last reached Mumford. All the way 
to Mumford, May Trevis was thinking 
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of Jimmy Tibbit. Jimmy had begun to 
get ready the home. He had bought a 
clothes-brush and a saucepan, and was 
saving up for a pair of bellows. 

When she left the van May asked 
Mills, the carrier, to direct her to her 
uncle’s. Mr. Mills pointed with his 
finger to what seemed to May to be thick 
darkness with something white in the 
middle. 

‘“‘ There it be,” said Mr. Mills. 

Before May had gone fifty yards she 
came to two lanes; one went one way and 
one another. Both lanes were filled with 
large puddles of water. May’s basket 
was heavy ; she put it down in the road 
and, not knowing which way to take, she 
looked into the darkness. 

It chanced that someone else was look- 
ing at her. This was old Solly ; it was 
old Solly’s vocation in life to look. After 
looking for five minutes old Solly came 
to May and said, “ True it be, Farmer 
Maxwell had eight wagons in field at 
harvest-time, for I did see they.” 

May inquired the way to her uncle’s. 
Old Solly pointed to something white in 
the sky across a little field... . 

May Trevis did all the work at Mr. 
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Moggs’ ; when she wasn’t in the back 
kitchen she was sweeping the bedrooms, 
and when she wasn’t sweeping the bed- 
rooms she was in the back kitchen. She 
only came into the front room when Mr. 
Thursby called. | 

Mr. Thursby called twice a week and 
always on Sundays. May loathed him. 
His manners were everywhere, they even 
ran into worship. Mr. Thursby ordained 
himself minister, he worshipped stocks 
and shares. He was a retired tea mer- 
chant and a bachelor. 

Mr. Thursby liked May because she 
said so little. He began to call every 
day, and decided to marry her. He 
asked Mrs. Moggs whether May could 
make beds and cook cabbage. Mrs. 
Mogegs replied that she could, and the 
man of manners bought a new pair of 
gloves. May was not even consulted, 
and the wedding was arranged... . 

Mrs. Trevis was a proud woman when 
she heard the good news. She told little 
Betty that if she would persist in turning 
her mug upside down when it was full, 
she would never be a lady like sister May. 

May’s father was not so happy. He 
kissed Betty, and explained to her about 
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the law of gravitation. He then went 
into the fields to find Jimmy Tibbit. 
Jimmy had just unfastened his horses 
from the plough, and was feeding them 
with apples that he had brought into the 
field for his own dinner. 

Mr. Trevis told Jimmy that his daugh- 
ter May was going to be married to a 
man who worshipped stocks and shares. 

That evening Jimmy sold his watch 
and Sunday clothes, took all the money 
he had saved for the bellows out of an 
old boot, and started in a shower of sleet 
and snow to walk to Mumford. Once 
there, he slept in a barn, and dreamed 
that May brushed his week-day clothes 
‘so that they looked like Sunday ones. 

The next morning he asked Farmer 
Maxwell who possessed the eight wagons 
to give him some work. Farmer Max- 
well pointed to his meadow ditches and 
invited Jimmy to clean them out. Jimmy 
set to work with a very good will. 

From the meadows he could see the 
white weathercock. But without his Sun- 
day clothes he dared not present himself 
at Mr. Moggs’, so all he could do was 
to watch the man of manners going there. 

Saturday afternoon came, and Jimmy 
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sat by the wayside and looked at the 
sparrows. Old Solly, too, was out look- 
ing, and he looked at Jimmy. Presently 
he spoke. ‘“‘ Parson Trotman do marry 
folk,” old Solly said, nodding his head. 
‘An’ if they banns be given out three 
times, ’tis for a wedding.” 

Jimmy bethought him of his dream ; 
he threw some crumbs to the sparrows, 
and went to see the clergyman. The 
next Sunday the banns of Jimmy Tibbit 
and May Trevis were read. Also notice 
had been given at the chapel by the man 
of manners with himself as bridegroom. 

May was in despair. One evening she 
went down to the old well that was at 
the bottom of the garden under the elder 
tree. She raised the cover and peeped in. 
Hearing a slight noise she turned and saw 
old Solly looking. May stepped back. 
The old man came forward. 

‘Which day do come first in week ?” 
he inquired, “ Monday or Tuesday ?” 
At this simple question May smiled, and 
replied that of course Monday came first. 

“Well, then,” said old Solly, “if a 
maid be a going to get married on Mon- 
day in church, do she need to be married 
on Tuesday in chapel ?”’ 
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May replied that she certainly wouldn’t. 

Old Solly put two fingers to his lips 
and whistled. May started back; old 
Solly caught her hand so as to prevent her 
falling into the well. In a moment or 
two, instead of being drowned in the well, 
May was drowned in Jimmy’s kisses. 

For once in his life old Solly did not 
look. He was no man of manners, and 
he walked away repeating over to himself 
the days of the week as though he had 
just learned what they were... . 

Farmer Maxwell had never had his 
ditches cleaned out so well, so when 
Jimmy said he was going to get married, 
and asked the farmer for a cottage, Mr. 
Maxwell allowed him to rent a pretty 
thatched one where lame Mrs. Morslem 
used to grow her roses. 

‘“And what about furniture, young 
man ?”” he asked. 

Jimmy said that he had already pur- 
chased a clothes-brush and a saucepan. 

The farmer kicked the head of a thistle. 
‘A man with eight wagons,’ he thought 
to himself, “‘should not be mean.”” Mr. 
Maxwell lent Jimmy asum of money... . 

One thing alarmed Jimmy ; he feared 
that Mr. Moggs would come to the church 
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and forbid the oe and carry the 
bride off in preparation for the next day’s 
affair. 

With this fear in his head Jimmy went 
out to find old Solly. 

Old Solly was looking at the white 
weathercock. 

‘What shall I do?” asked Jimmy, 
‘‘ please tell me how I can keep old Moggs 
at home ?”’ 

It was Sunday morning, the weather 
was clear and settled, the white cock’s 
head pointed due south. 

“Wold Moggs ’e don’t like the north 
wind,” old Solly said. 

‘* But the wind is south,”’ said Jimmy. 

“"Tain’t wind wold Moggs do go by,” 
muttered Solly, “’tis thik white bird on 
high.” 

“What can I do?” asked Jimmy. 

‘“‘ Bain’t thee able to climb,” said old 
Solly contemptuously. 

Jimmy ran off. He borrowed a plough 
line and returned in a stealthy’ manner to 
Mr. Moggs’ garden. 

In the middle of the night Mr. Moggs 
looked out of his window, as he often did, 
to see which way the wind was blowing. 
The white cock’s head was turned due 
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north. Mr. Moggs shivered and got into 
bed again. © 

Mr. Thursby called on Monday. He 
so far forgot his manners as to open the 
door without knocking. He told Mr. 
Moggs that May had gone to church to 
be married. 

“If you follow her at once,’’ he said, 
“you will prevent it, and the same dress 
will do for to-morrow.” 

Uncle Moggs took his hat and went 
to the door. According to custom he 
looked up at the weathercock. The wind 
was due north. Mr. Moggs stood still 
in the porch. It was in vain that Mr. 
Thursby swore by his stocks and shares 
that the wind blew from the south as warm 
as midsummer. Mr. Moggs only looked 
at the weathercock that remained without 
a shake or tremor or any other indication 
of wishing to move. 

Mr. Moggs returned to his front room, 
shut the door with a bang, and sat down 
by the fire. He began to shovel on more 
coals. | 7 
_ In the road old Solly was looking. 
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Mr. Durry was proud of his name. 

Even before he made his fortune in an 
industrial concern in London, to do with 
the buying of bottles and rags, and the 
selling of old horses to gentlemen abroad, 
he had thought his name a good one. 

Thomas Duffy! What could be 
grander’ Written in a good hand it 
stood well, typed it became very impres- 
sive, and printed it looked like a well- 
laced boot on a white carpet. | 

When Mr. Duffy bought Tinclebury 
Hall, near Stonebridge, he naturally had 
more than one. question to ask of Mr. 
Lanning, the agent. 

““T hope,” he inquired by letter, ‘ that 
there is a path through the grove of trees 
leading to Tinclebury Church, so that I 
need not go by the common way, and I 
trust that there are no poor people that 
live near to the park gates?” | 

Mr. Lanning assured him that the vil- 
lage was some way off his house, but added 
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as a postscript that he had noticed some- 
thing near the lodge that he could not 
call a pigsty, because it looked too much 
like a bush of ivy ; and, although the 
sty or whatever it was did not come into 
the purchase, the Squire would only need 
to speak a word to the local authority to 
have it removed. 

There was another matter that the 
Squire considered of even more import- 
ance, and invited Mr. Lanning to Lon- 
don so that he might speak to him about 
it. | 
During lunch at his club, Mr. Duffy 
inquired in confidence whether any other 
nobleman or gentleman named Duffy 
lived in the neighbourhood of Stonebridge. 
‘ He only asked this,”’ he said, ‘‘ because 
he did not wish his letter-bag to go wrong.” 

After cautiously tasting the sherry, Mr. 
Lanning replied that he had never seen 
the name written anywhere in the part of 
the county where the new Squire’s estates _ 
lay. Mr. Lanning put his glass down 
empty. 

As soon as Tinclebury Hall was ready 
for him Mr. Duffy travelled down. Mrs. 
Duffy went with him. She was a meek 
little woman whom the servants always 
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made fun of, because her only pleasure in 
life was the playing of hymn tunes upon 
the grand piano with one finger. 

When the Duffys arrived at Tinclebury, 
Mrs. Fell, the housekeeper, received them 
with many bows and pretty speeches, and, 
while Mrs. Duffy opened the piano in 
order to see how it would make one-finger 
music after its journey in a furniture-van, 
Mr. Duffy went in a stately fashion into 
his study to practise signing his name, 
with a view to being a county magis- 
trate. ... 

In the middle of Tinclebury village 
there is an old chestnut tree, whose roots 
jut out so as to make good leaning places 
for tired men. ‘Two honest residents of 
Tinclebury, Josiah Punchin and William 
Spokes, were, upon the first evening of 
the Squire’s arrival, resting by the tree 
and talking about the North Pole. 

‘**Tis a dead tree,’’ said Josiah. 

A March wind was playing about Tin- 
clebury in a cold humour, and Spokes, 
putting his hat more to one side to guard 
his ear from a gust, appeared to be listen- 
ing. 

Seis a ragged figure with a long rough 
beard came running down the lane, beat- 
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ing the air with a stick. This was a 
simple fellow wholly concerned in a war 
with the Prince of Darkness, whom he 
supposed to be always menacing him. 

“Tis wold Cooty,’’ said Spokes, “‘ an’ 
North Pole be a pole.” 7 

‘* Poor Cooty, ’e don’t like they devils,” 
said Josiah. 

‘* What be doing ?” inquired William 
Spokes of the newcomer. 

‘I be beating they devils,’’ replied the 
man in rags. | 

““Be new Squire come?” asked Pun- 
chin. 

‘I be come,” said Cooty, and ran here 
and there in the road, beating the March 
gusts... . 

Mr. Thomas Duffy was pleased with 
his purchase. He ate trout for his break- 
fast and new-laid eggs, and arranged his 
morning letters in a row so that he could 
see his name written ten times. After 
doing so he nodded in a friendly way to 
the typed ones, as though to say, “ That’s 
how it shows the best.”” As he helped 
himself to quince jelly he commanded 
Mrs. Duffy, in a tone he was practising 
for the bench, to get some new calling 
cards printed with a more distinctive “ D.” 
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After breakfast Mr. Duffy walked in a 
grand manner to the park gates. On the 
other side of the way there was the pigsty 
covered with ivy that Mr. Lanning had 
mentioned, being all that remained of a 
farm that had once stood there and had 
been burnt out. While Mr. Duffy was 
looking, a man crept out of the sty. Mr. 
Duffy called to him, but the man paid 
no heed and ran across the fields, beating 
the air with a stick. 

Thomas Duffy’ called at the lodge, 
where Mrs. Parsons, a servant of the last 
Squire, informed him that the man he had 
seen running was old Cooty in pursuit of 
devils. 7 

“What did you say his name was?” 
inquired Mr. Duffy. 

“* °F don’t answer to no name but Cooty, 
and there be ’is Sunday trousers,’’ replied 
Mrs. Parsons, calling the Squire’s atten- 
tion toa pair of ragged garments hung out 
on the hedge near to the sty and exactly 
opposite to the Squire’s own gate. 

Mr. Duffy ordered Mrs. Parsons to have 
Cooty brought to the Hall as a vagabond 
and placed in the room where business 
with menials was conducted. 

“What is your name, man?” asked 
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the Squire when Cooty was brought before 
him. 

“What be yours ?”’ was the astonish- 
ing answer. 

Mrs. Parsons, who had conducted 
Cooty there in the same manner as the 
black crow did the frog, by promising 
him great jugs of beer instead of dancers 
in yellow, now blew her nose softly and 
‘remarked, “That there be sweet music 
being made by Lady Duffy in drawing- 
room,’ where the Squire’s wife was try- 
ing her finger at ““ Now the day is over.” 

Cooty, who had seen no jugs of beer, 
now began to see devils instead, and 
waved his stick over Mr. Duffy, who was 
sitting in grand state at his magistrate’s 
table. This praiseworthy effort to des- 
troy the myrmidons of Satan so disturbed 
the Squire that he retired at once to the 
safety of the room where the sweet music 
was ee played, leaving Cooty in the 
charge of Mrs. Parsons, who took him 
to the kitchen, where a jug of beer was 
luckily discovered. 

In a week’s time only a few 1 ivy leaves 
lay scattered upon the ground near to the 
park gates to show where once Cooty’s 
home had been, for Cooty beat no more 
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devils in Tinclebury, having been removed, 
again with the promise of beer, which this 
time he never received, to the county 
asylum. ... 

The “ D” upon Mr. Duffy’s cards had 
become grander than ever, and the Squire 
would always arrange his letters before 
him ina row, so that they appeared like a 
white wall of dried linen marked with the 
owner’s name very large. . 

Mrs. Duffy had not wasted her time 
either, for she had managed to make 
sounds from the piano reply to the pres- 
sure of her first finger in two new ways : 
“Work, for the night is coming,” and 
“The sun is sinking fast.”’ 

Mr. Duffy always attended Tinclebury 
Church, as a decent Squire should do, 
where he heard Mr. Aden, the curate-in- 
charge, read the prayers and preach, and 
in the performance of the latter part of 
his ofice Mr. Aden would never mention 
any names, because he hoped for the living. 

When spring came again a new grave 
had been made by the side of the path 
the Squire always used when he went to 
church. 

It was Sunday, the March winds blew, 
as though they really intended this time 
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to cleanse the fair and fruitful land of 
England of all its mean ways and stupid 
ignorance. 

* Mrs. Duffy spent the morning in coax- 
ing new favours from the grand piano, 
and Mr. Duffy walked to church. 

The path went, as Mr. Lanning had 
said, through a pretty grove of trees, and 
entered the place of tombs through a little 
green gate that Mr. Duffy always un- 
locked, when anyone was looking, with a 
private key. When no one looked he 
simply stepped over. 

Arriving at the green gate, Mr. Duffy 
took the key from his pocket. Josiah 
Punchin and William Spokes were stand- 
ing in the path, admiring a rough cross 
of chestnut wood that they had just 
planted by the head of the new grave. 

‘Wold Cooty be in heaven now,”’ said 
Josiah. 

“But there bain’t nor devils there,”’ 
remarked Spokes. 

“Only Angels,” murmured Josiah, and 
moved towards the church, followed by 
his friend. 

Mr. Duffy, now that the men’s backs 
were turned, ceased to fumble for the 
key, and stepped over the gate. 
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He walked slowly to the grave by the 
path and looked at the rude cross. 

‘“ Here lyeth Thomas Duffy, — 59, 
was roughly cut in the wood. . 


The Squire groaned. 
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Mr. JosepH Turvey had never been 
much noticed in Norbury. He made 
hurdles in the woods, and bound into 
faggots the undergrowth that was not 
suited to hurdles. Mrs. Turvey was by 
no means more interesting either than 
other people; she would wear a white 
apron and stand ‘in her cottage doorway 
to watch for the baker exactly like any 
other woman. 

When Mr. Turvey’s steps were heard 
coming from the woods some inquisitive 
voice might inquire: ‘‘ Who be that 
going by ?’’ And the one who had seen 
would merely say: ‘Only Turvey.” 
And this “ only Turvey ” always deadened 
further inquiry. | 
* The Rev. Charles Millwood would 
sometimes nod to him or perhaps say, “ I 
want you to bring me one or two hurdles, 
Turvey, to put in my hedge where the 
boys broke it down at the school treat.” 

If John Card, the carter, or Jim Burge, 
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who dealt in hay, were talking politics by 
the village wall, they would let Turvey 
go by without even saying good-evening 
to him. 

Life was often dull in Norbury, and the 
clouds hung heavy, and the west wind 
used to blow wildly and scatter the dead 
leaves about. 

The west wind blew when Farmer Dick 
set fire to a heap of dry straw only to see, 
for mere amusement, how it would burn. 
Whether the wind wished to help the 
farmer to amuse himself, I do not know, 
but as soon as he had lit the fire it began 
to blow from the east, and, while Mr. Dick 
watched idly, the fire ran along, as fire 
will run sometimes, to the corn stacks 
and set light to them. Before Mr. Dick 
turned to go home, for he had no mind 
to incriminate himself in the matter, he 
noticed that Joseph Turvey was resting 
wnear to the stacks of corn with Mr. Mill- 
wood’s hurdles upon his back. 

Farmer Dick told the police that Joseph 
had once wished him in Hell, a place, he 
said, where fire was, so beyond doubt it 
was Turvey who tried to raise Hell-fire 
upon earth, by setting light to his corn. 

Turvey was accused of arson, com- 
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mitted for trial, found guilty, and sent to 
prison for six months in the county gaol. 
Weeks and days go by even to one in 
prison, and when the iron bars were 
opened to let out Joseph Turvey the time 
seemed to him to have gone only too 
quickly. He expected to resume at once 
his old unnoticed state as soon as he was 
left on the town side of the great gates. 
But a surprise awaited Mr. Turvey 
outside. An elderly gentleman, whose 
life was spent in doing good works, came 
up and shook him warmly by the hand 
and took him to the travellers’ rest to give 
him a dinner. Joseph talked as fast as 
he ate about the fine times that he had 
had within the gates, being pleased to 
find so ready a listener as the old gentle- 
man was, who shook his hand again when 
= had finished and wished him a new 
- life. | 
“ You will never do anything wrong 
again, will you?’ the old gentleman 
remarked in a kind tone. Mr. Turvey 
thought of a hurdle that he had once made 
with too green wood, and he said, “‘ No.” 
Mr. Balliboy was the Norbury carrier; 
he drove a horse and van until motors 
began to come so much into use, and then 
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he bought one, paying for it in instal- 
ments. Mr. Balliboy drove his car care- 
fully and slowly, because he knew that 
his customers paid their two shillings so 
that they might have a good talking time 
upon the road. 

In the past Mr. Turvey had sometimes 
ridden to the town in this way, though . 
always sitting at the back of the car where 
old bags and boxes were put. 

Mr. Balliboy was wont to call out, 
‘Hand me that bag, Turvey,’’ and Joseph 
would grope about for what was wanted. 

The best seat in the van was beside 
Mr. Balliboy, where you could look out 
at the country and also hear what was 
being said inside. This seat Mr. Balli- 
boy always kept for people of note. A 
clergyman might be sitting there, or an 
undertaker, but when Joseph Turvey 
came to the van the day he left prison he 

‘saw that this seat was empty. 

He was trying to squeeze in between 
Mrs. Card and Mrs. Burge, when Mr. 
Balliboy touched his arm and invited him 
to sit in the front seat. When they were 
once safely started Mr. Balliboy asked 
Turvey to take off his hat so that he might 
see how his hair was cut. Joseph did as 
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he was asked, and rubbed his cropped 
head with his hands. Everyone in the 
car pronounced the sort of ‘‘Oh !” that 
simple people say when a great rocket 
goes off. Mr. Balliboy then asked Joseph 
what he had to eat for breakfast in there, 
as though he were asking the Prime 
Minister what sort of tie he wore when 
he visited the King at London. There 
was such a silence in the car when Joseph 
said ‘‘ White bread and porridge,” that 
he thought all the folk must have fallen 
asleep, until, on peeping round the cur- 
tain, he saw that they were all looking at 
him. 

Mrs. Card spoke the next, asking her 
question ‘very meekly as though she were 
half afraid to speak to so great a hero. 

‘Would you tell me, Mr. Turvey,” 
she said, ‘‘who do do the washing for 
they prisoners ?”’ 

Mr. Turvey replied that though he had 
walked about the garden on more than 
one occasion, yet he had never seen any 
clothes hung about on the bushes. Mrs. 
Card relapsed into a thoughtful silence. 

There was quite a little crowd of new 
questioners waiting for the motor-van 
when it arrived at Norbury. There was 
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Jim Burge, who inquired whether any hay 
was ever made of the green grass that 
grew inside the prison gates, and then 
Farmer Dick came forward and shook 
Joseph by the hand and asked what kind 
of cheese they ate in prison. ‘“‘ The 
best,”’ replied Mr. Turvey. 

On his way to the cottage where he 
lived, Mr. Turvey was followed by other 
questioners, each wishing to know some- 
thing, so that Joseph was quite glad to 
reach his home and to see Mrs. Turvey 
standing with her white apron on in the 
doorway. She received her husband in a 
becoming manner, as though he had been 
away to foreign parts and was returned 
with many a tale of his adventures in his 
head that would take half a year of tea- 
time conversations to get out of him. 

She contented herself that evening by 
asking who brushed his Sunday clothes, 
and whether he was allowed a knife to 
eat his dinner with. ‘“ They didn’t hit 
you, did they?” she inquired. To such 
simple questions Mr. Turvey could only 
reply that “he had lived like a gentle- 
man.”’ 

On the Sunday after his return, Mr. 
Turvey went to church with his wife. 
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The Litany was read, and when the 
words came “for all prisoners and cap- 
tives,” the people all looked round at Mr. 
Turvey. 

After the service was over Mr. Mill- 
wood called him into the vestry, and, 
taking him by the arm, he whispered into 
his ear: ‘“‘I am most anxious to know, 
Joseph, what sort of preaching you got 
in there on a Sunday.” 

Mr. Turvey stepped to the vestry door 
and looked up the little aisle of Norbury 
Church that had just emptied itself of the 
people. ‘“ At our town church,” he said 
slowly, “the organ be played, an’ the 
sermon be preached, not spoken.” ; 

And now, when Joseph Turvey went 
to his work in the wood, people would 
notice him. If he came by when John 
Card and Jim Burge were talking politics, 
they would stop a dispute as to whether 
local option meant more ale or less taxes, 
and inquire of Joseph what he used to 
eat for his week-day dinner. 

“Oh,” Turvey would reply off-hand- 
edly, ‘I can’t mind all the sorts of but- 
cher’s meat, but ’twere all prime joints.” 

“Pudding ?”’ inquired Mr. Card. 

“Don’t talk to I of pudding,” replied 
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Joseph, “for at Christmas time we did 
have one like a haystack with green holly 
sprouting.” 

After a year was passed there was 
nothing left for Joseph to tell. And by 
degrees, as time went on, and Turvey 
went to his work and made his hurdles 
as he had always done, the glamour of his 
visit to the prison died down, until Mr. 
Millwood would merely say if he hap- 
pened to meet him: “ I would like a dozen 
faggots in a week’s time, please, Turvey.”’ 
If he went to town now in Mr. Balliboy’s 
car, he was expected to take the back seat 
that he had aforetimes used, and Jim 
Burge and John Card would decide in a 
friendly manner that a Communist was a 

-man who “attended communion,” with- 
out seeing Joseph at all if he came by. 

One Christmas Eve Joseph Turvey 

returned from his work in the woods in a 
“sad humour. Hehad begun to grow thin 
and melancholy. Even the children had 
ceased to call out after him, and he had 
sunk down again to his old unnoticed state. 

Coming near to his own door, he saw 
his wife with her apron on looking out 
into the road and taking the approach of 
her husband as a matter of course. 
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“They Christmas taties be getting 
cold,” Mrs. Turvey called out, looking 
at the smoke that was coming from her 
neighbour’s chimney. 

Joseph Turvey walked past his house ; 
he decided that he must, by some means 
or other, bring back to himself his lost 
glory. 

He walked on till he came to Mr. 
Dick’s corn stacks. He struck a match 
and applied it to the corn. 

There was a nice frosty wind blowing, 
and the stacks were all ablaze in a moment. 
Mr. Turvey looked around ; he could see 
no one beside himself who could lay claim 
to having lit such a fine fire. 

He stdod in the road and wondered ; 
he wondered whether he would reach gaol 
in time for the great Christmas pudding. 
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Tue Rev. Robert Herrick was an 
amiable man. Hehadasround and red a 
face as any ripe apple that grew in his 
latge orchard, while his body was as huge 
as one of the three great cider barrels 
that he had in his cellar. 

Mr. Herrick was a rector with the 
charge of all the souls who lived in Penny 
Morey, besides those who lived in Half- 
penny Morey, a lesser hamlet near by 
that Mr. Herrick had the care of. 

When Mr. Herrick prayed for any- 
thing else than that all the people in the 
world should love one another, it was 


always that this wicked globe should be 


' changed, in the twinkling of an eye, into 


a fine ripe cider apple, and allowed to lie 
under his orchard trees until November 
came in, and then be squeezed out in a 
cider press and passed into the three huge 
casks in his cellar, that held no less than 
three hundred gallons apiece. 

Mr. Herrick was never married, unless 
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it were to the great mug that he drank 
from that was prettily decorated with vine 
leaves which formed the letters of one 
strange word “* Trinc.”’ 

There was but one good thing that 
could be said about the morals of Penny 
Morey, and this was that the country 
manners of Halfpenny Morey were the 
worse of the two. 

The young women, as well as the old, 
in each village were as naughtily inclined 
as they could be, and any young man 
who visited there went home again as 
learned in all manner of badness as it was 
possible to be. 

Penny Morey lay hid in a secluded 
valley where the temperature was always 
mild. ‘The low thatched cottages were. 
shabby and tumbled, and the women 
stood at the doors and looked at one 
another, or at the men, who would be 
sure to wander idly to the Inn as soon as 
jt was opened. 

Even though Penny Morey was said 
to be the better place of the two, yet Julia 
Diner lived there, who had never been 
known to refuse a lover all the favour he 
desired. | 

Julia was a fine brisk creature, with a 
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vast delight in life, and a presence so 
sportive and merry, and so amorously 
inclined, that Mr. Herrick would say 
that it was a pleasure to him to see any- 
one so loving. 

In order to be sure that Julia brought 
all her children (for she had a whole pack 
of them) to the font, Mr. Herrick em- 
ployed her at the Rectory, and though 
he never chid her for her ill doing, he 
would sometimes say, “ Please to remem- 
ber, Julia, that rabbits want feeding.” 

And Julia would fill her master’s cup, 
laugh lightly, and say, “it should never 
happen again.”” When it was winter, 
Mr. Herrick always longed for the spring 
to come, and the apple trees to blossom. 
And whenever April arrived and the blos- 
soms came again, Julia would take his 
chair into the orchard and Mr. Herrick — 
would sit there, and watch the pretty 
flowers of the fruit trees, while Julia, look- 
ing as lovely as they, brought his mug to 
him. 

And as soon as she was gone, good 
Mr. Herrick—for nothing could be said 
against him unless it was that he could 
never bring himself to blame the village 
girls for being so naughty—would breathe 
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the scent of the lovely blooms and hearken 
to the buzzing of the bees that gave the 
trees their fruitfulness ; and so he would 
sit each day until the blossoms fell. 

He never could see them fall without 
feeling sorrowful, and so to comfort him- 
self he would light a candle, set in a tall 
silver candlestick borrowed from the 
church altar, and go down the cold, slimy 
steps of his cellar, and take a great 
draught from one of the huge barrels, 
that he had named in all reverence and 
love after the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Mr. Herrick never meant any harm by 
thus naming the barrels, and, indeed, by 
so doing he brought his thoughts to the 
Eternal ; for whenever he let the rich 
juice of the apples run into the great cup 
he would always remember to say a 
prayer to the God he drew it from for 
a people whose souls he had the care 
of. 

When a clergyman has a red and cheer- 
ful face, and has never been known to 
deny a glass and a bite to the poor of his 
parishes, it follows most naturally that 
the poor are his friends. 

But no heart, however kind, is praised 
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by all, and by some means or another the 
Archdeacon of the diocese came to hear 
that the two Moreys were like enough to 
deprave the whole country (for Julia’s 
fame had reached beyond the valley) by 
their sins and misbehaviour. 

To begin with, the Archdeacon was 
informed, by one who had seen it, that 
the people would set up a barrel upon 
the green and dance around it until the 
stars shone, and then wander away in 
couples into the orchards, where they 
would remain perhaps until the morning. 

‘“ And this bacchanal,”’ said the infor- 
mer, a modest curate from Somersetshire, 
who wanted a living, “‘1is watched by 
Mr. Herrick, who is led down to the 
green by his servant, the wickedest of 
them all, and sits drinking in his chair 
until the company of wanton dancers 
depart to the groves. .. .” 

A large motor-car, with an Archdeacon 
in it, isn’t likely to enter a village, where 
no one has very much to do, without 
being noticed by some spying eyes. 

The way to Penny Morey, lying low, 
the road following the windings of the 
river, sometimes crossing to the other 
side, and always choosing the place where 
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_, the river runs the deepest, wasn’t likely 


to help the Archdeacon to arrive seen 
of none, as he wished to do. 

The Archdeacon, Mr. Pickard, hoped 
to surprise Mr. Herrick in some drunken- 
ness or wantonness of living, so that he 
might be removed from his benefice and 
the meek curate installed in his place. 

The car stopped dead in the river, and 
little Tony—one of Julia’s—who was 
catching minnows, beheld the face of the 
Archdeacon ; that frightened him so that 
he at once ran to tell his mother, who was 
at work at the Rectory, that a strange 
clergyman, who looked as cross as the 
devil in the picture book, was stuck in a 
great car in the river. 

Mr. Herrick, who heard Tony’s story, 
smiled pleasantly, and thought proudly 
that a high dignitary of the Church was 
coming to visit him in order to say how 
pleased the Bishop was that by means of 
his, Mr. Herrick’s, many prayers, Penny 
Morey had at least become so much 
better in its morals than poor Halfpenny. 

““T am delighted to see the gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Herrick, rubbing his 
_ hands happily. 

But Julia, who took quite another view 
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of the visit than her master, who could 
never think that anyone meant to harm 
him, at once began to prepare, as a cap- 
tain would do when the enemy is coming, . 
for the expected attack. She sent off 
Tony, with orders to gather together any 
idlers who could be found at the inn or 
elsewhere, and to bring them at once 
to the Rectory, while she set chairs in 
the dining-room as if for a Bible meeting, 
and placed Mr. Herrick, who thought it 
quite proper to be so occupied, in his 
chair before the table, upon which was 
set out a large family Bible and the altar 
candlestick. 

A few moments after Julia had col- 
lected her company, and had told them 
what behaviour was expected from them 
in the Rectory dining-room, Archdeacon 
Pickard arrived, though without his car, 
and proceeded to knock at the door in a 
very ill humour. 

He heard a Christmas hymn. 

After that was over, Julia opened the 
door, looking as demure and modest as 
any well-grown maid could, that was bred 
in the country, and led Mr. Pickard into 
the dining-room where the people were— 
a pretty company of men, women, and 
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children—just as Mr. Herrick was hold- 
ing up his hands to bless them in God’s 
name. 

The Archdeacon was very much sur- 
prised and by no means very well pleased 
by what he saw, for it had always been 
one of his chief delights to seek out the 
black shepherds and to discover their evil 
habits. 

And here was this one, that he had 
come so far to catch, and wetted his 
car in the journey, preaching the Word 
upon a weekday to the mild and to the 
simple. | 

A little later, when Julia placed, at her 
master’s command, a mug of cider before 
the visitor, that he pushed angrily away 
from him, Mr. Herrick, who couldn’t help 
being a little surprised at the gesture, 
said gently, “ Perhaps you do not know, 
Mr. Pickard, that the best always comes 
from God the Father.” 

The Archdeacon coughed. “TI hear,” 
he said sharply, “that the morals of 
Penny Morey are most sinful.” 

Mr. Herrick signed to Julia to bring 
in his own cup, and, after taking a drink, 
= rubbed his hands together in great 
glee : 
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“Halfpenny is far worse than we,” 
he shouted, laughing loudly ; “ we call 
ourselves good here.” 

Mr. Herrick drank again. 
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Mr. James Canpy wished to be a 
benefactor to mankind. He saw man- 
kind as the inhabitants of his own village 
of Little Dodder, and he wished to do 
something for them. But what? 

From the £2 a week that he received 
for having once been a postmaster, Mr. 
Candy was unable to buy them a new 
church, which was what the Rev. Thomas 
Calamy said they wanted, so in that line 
he could only show his goodwill to good 
works by allowing Mrs. Candy to play 
the church organ, which she had not 
always been able to do without tears. 

“You must try again, dear, and don’t 
get nervous,’ Mr. Candy said one day 
after a service in which Mrs. Candy had 
broken down and cried. 

He had seen her as she played, and 
when her little round face became redder 
than usual and her forehead began to 
pucker he knew what was coming. | 

‘ If you only had been near me,” Mrs. 
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Candy said, “] could have done it with- 
out crying.” 

Mr. Candy thought of giving a trough 
that could be set in the middle of the 
village from which thirsty dogs or even 
tired cows might drink. But when he 
remarked at a meeting upon the sad case 
of a tired cow he had seen in Little Dodder, 
everyone coughed. But this did not dis- 
courage Mr. Candy, who still believed 
that one-day he would become a bene- 
factor to mankind. 

Mr. Candy was a kind-hearted man, 
and when he found Mr. Huddy, the sex- 
ton, looking troubled, he asked what the 
trouble was. - 

*‘ Mother Subbins be dead,”’ said Mr. 
Huddy, ‘‘ and I don’t know where she’s 
to be put.” 

“ There’s the churchyard,” suggested 
Mr. Candy mildly. 

Mr. Candy followed the sexton there. 
Mr. Huddy looked down at the grass. 
o _ Tis like a harvest festival,’ he said, 

‘wi’ every pew full.” 

Mr. Calamy came up at that moment, 
with his little dog that snuffed about for 
rats. Mr. Calamy carried a chart of the 
churchyard in his hand. 
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““Old Barker must have settled by 
now,” he said, “‘so Martha Subbins can 
go there.”’ Mr. Calamy pointed with 
his stick to the ground, and the little dog, © 
still thinking of rats, began to burrow. 
Mr. Candy went home to his wife, who 
looked at him with quiet approval as he 
drank his tea. 

“‘T never cry now,” she said, “‘ when I 
play the organ, because you sit so near 
to me; it was kind of you-to move 
nearer.” 

Mr. Candy looked at the picture of a 
ship sailing between blue sea and blue 
sky, and said excitedly, “‘ My dear, the 
churchyard is very full.” - 

Mrs.’ Candy almost jumped off her 
chair ; she wondered what he would say 
next. She hoped that he wouldn’t say 
that he was going back to his old pew 
again. 

“I should always be remembered in 
Little Dodder,” said Mr. Candy slowly, 
“if through my efforts the churchyard were 
enlarged, and I could give the gate to 
the new field when it is chosen.” 

Mrs. Candy felt there would be diff- 
culties, and she said softly, ‘‘ But suppose 
they had put poor Mrs. Subbins into a 
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plain field, how could she find her way 
to Heaven?” 

“* But it would be no more a plain field,”’ 
said Mr. Candy, “if the Bishop walked 
over it ; it would be the way to Heaven.” 

Mrs. Candy looked at him lovingly, 
as she had done for more than thirty 
years, with never a thought of hers that 
went against his wishes. 

“Yes, dear,” she said, “‘ do try.” | 

Mr. Candy called a meeting. 

It was decided at the meeting that Mr. 
Candy should do what he could. Mr. 
Candy went to visit Squire Blewberry. 

‘What do they want now?” asked 
Mr. Blewberry when the representative 
of Little Dodder was shown into his study. 
‘“ They’ve got votes ; what more do they 
want?” 

Mr. Candy replied harmlessly enough 
that they wanted a new churchyard. 

Squire Blewberry gave the field, and Mr. 
Candy had a painted gate prepared for it. 

It was a warm autumn day when the 
Bishop came to consecrate the new field, 
and his lordship said to Mr. Calamy at 
luncheon, “ Who was it you told me 
helped so much to get the new field and 
gave the gate ?”’ 
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*“« Mr. Candy,” replied the Rev. Thomas 
Calamy. 

‘“* Oh, yes,” said the Bishop, “ now I: 
remember—Mr. Candy !” 

The winter came cold that year, as 
everyone in Little Dodder expected it to 
come, because the hedges were full of red 
berries. 

One morning there was fish to fry at 
the Candys’, and Mrs. Candy had decided 
overnight to get up early. She was 
wakened up by a pain in her back, but 
she thought of his breakfast, and so she 
rose and dressed herself. She touched 
his cheek before she went down, and he 
made the noise that he used to make in 
his sleep when she touched him, but he 
did not awaken. 

The room downstairs was very cold, 
and the fire would not burn. At first 
Mrs. Candy shivered, and then she turned 
hot. She left the fire that would not 
burn and began to climb the stairs. The 
tad came again, passing through her 
ike an arrow of fire. There were really 
eight steps to the stairs, but Mrs. Candy 
thought they must have increased to a 
hundred... . When Mr. Candy awoke 
and looked for his wife she was lying in 
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the passage. He got her to bed as well 
as he could and sent a neighbour for the 
doctor. At times during her illness Mrs. 
Candy would look at her husband as she 
used to do when he sat far down in the 
church and she couldn’t get on with the 
music. But the look went out at last and 
Mrs. Candy lay very still. 

When Mr. Candy visited the old 
churchyard to choose a place for his wife 
to lie, Mr. Calamy, who was there too, 
pointed to the new field. 

‘“ As you have given us the gate, Mr. 
Candy,” he said, “it is only right and 
proper that your wife should be carried 
there.” 

Mr. Candy then saw someone else 
than the clergyman ; hesawa little woman 
with a round, rosy face, who sat lonely at 
the organ—with him in a distant pew. 

“I would much rather,’’ said Mr. 
Candy, “ that poor Alice should be buried 
here; don’t you think there’s a little 
room under those nettles ? ”’ 

““ No,” said the Rev. Calamy sternly, 
“IT promised the Bishop that the very 
next burial should be there ; you know, 
Mr. Candy, that we must begin with 
someone.” 
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Mr. Candy had got used to the coffin 
in his house, and he felt that the little 
woman inside was still being helped by 
his being near to her in her loneliness. 
And even when he walked behind her to 
the church he felt the same. He had, 
indeed, hoped for the best when he heard 
that she must be carried to “ that field,” 
which is what Mr. Candy now called the 
new God’s acre. He had hoped that at 
least it would be close beside the church- 
yard hedge—but Mr. Huddy thought 
otherwise. | 

‘* Thik grave,”’ said Mr. Huddy to Mr. 
Calamy, “shall be in the middle.” 

The new painted gate was opened, and 
the funeral procession began to cross the 
field. The blades of grass, with white 
frost upon them, wondered what new 
kind of plough this was that, instead of 
being dragged by horses, had to be carried. 
The bearers went on, and the larks flew 
out of the way as the shiny boots dis- 
turbed them. When the chosen spot 
was reached the coffin was lowered and 
the service read. After the funeral was 
over, Mr. Huddy filled up the grave and 
left the field by way of the new gate. 
This he carefully closed, saying to him- 
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self, as he did so, “’Tis well to make a 
beginning.” 

r. Candy appeared to be a little sur- 
prised when he found there was no Mrs. 
Candy waiting for him at home. He lit 
the fire and made himself some tea, and 
even ate a little bread and butter. 

After tea he stepped over to the har- 
monium where she used to practise the 
hymns. The hymn-book was open at the 
last hymn she had played before her illness. _ 
Mr. Candy read the first lines, 


“Within the churchyard side by side 
Are many long low graves.” 


“But she isn’t in the churchyard at 
all,” said Mr. Candy aloud, “ they’ve 
taken Alice to a field.”’ 

The moon shone clear, as though the 
frost had reached it and made it shine 
the brighter, when Sexton Huddy returned 
from the inn that same evening. 

He entered the old churchyard out of 
pure love for the place. Everywhere 
there was shining white coldness, and 
even the stones glistened with frost. 

“Folk be crowded here,’”’ said Mr. 
Huddy. 

He left the old churchyard and walked 
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to the new painted gate. In the field 
there was a man walking. Mr. Huddy 
was interested ; had the man been in the 
other place he might have been startled, 
but to see a man walking in a field was 
natural. 

The sexton knew the man, he was 
Mr. Candy. 

At first Mr. Candy walked up and down 
beside the new grave. After doing so 
for a while, he walked round the field as 
though he were pacing a new property 
as if to see how large it was. 

“Mr. Candy be proud of thik field,” 
said Mr. Huddy. 

The sexton moved away from the gate ; 
in a little while he turned and looked 
back. 

Mr. Candy was standing by the gate ; 
he stood there for a moment and looked 
at it, and then he began to walk slowly 
to the grave again, saying as he walked : 

*“ Alice, Alice, you aren’t crying, are 
you?” 

When Mr. Huddy reached his home 
he said to his wife, ‘‘ Mr. Candy be proud.” 
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Wee Topp did one exciting thing in his 
ife besides dying—he won a prize. The 
prize was a pig. 

John Topp was a ploughman ; he had 
one friend in the world other than his 
little girl, Lily, and his wife, Alice. His 
friend was a dog. The dog had a man- 
ner and a name; its name was Seven’s, 
and its manner was sly. 

Seven’s received her name from the 
kind of beer that can be bought for 
sevenpence a pint at the Norbury Arms. 
Seven’s was as clever a lady dog as ever 
ran after the white tail of a rabbit, and 
was trained very prettily by Mrs. Hinden 
to draw customers to the inn. Seven’s 
would wait in a coquettish manner in 
the village lane when the inn was open, 
in order to beguile any man who hap- 
pened to be out to take the right road. 
She was a true lady and only liked the 
men, for she would look at a woman 
contemptuously when she saw one, and 
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take no notice of her other than just a 
scornful sniff. But if she found John . 
Topp beside a gate or a wall, she would 
bound to him, wagging her tail, and go 
before him to the inn, where John would 
be sure to make much of her, patting her 
and giving her a biscuit. 

Beside the club feast and the flower 
show, Norbury held one other festival 
of importance in the year. This was a 
ploughing match that took place in one 
of Farmer Told’s fields, where all the 
village would be gathered to see the prize 
ee by Mrs. Told to the winner. 

he prize was a pig. The entrance fee 
was a shilling. 

The winner of the prize had been, for 
more years than anyone in Norbury 
could remember, one of two men, either 
John Packer or William Tollar ; both 
ploughmen of distinction, and as fine and 
straight drawers of a furrow as ever lived 
in the merry—though sometimes rather 
muddy—land of England. 

Indeed, so certain were these men, one 
or other of them, of taking the pig home, 
which was always penned ready in the 
field, that Mr. Packer would carry a rope 
and Mr. Tollar a ring, so that if Packer 
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won the match Tollar would lend him 
his ring to put into the pig’s nose to lead 
him home by, and if Tollar won he would 
borrow the rope from Mr. Packer. 

John Topp, of course, was not the only 
man in Norbury to be beguiled to the inn 
by the pretty wagging of Seven’s’ tail, 
that had a kind of odd and symbolic 
motion not altogether unlike the act of 
drinking. Others were led too, and 
amongst those who were never known to 
resist the dog’s guidance were the two 
famous ploughmen. And so Mrs. Hin- 
den, feeling as any friendly landlady 
would, what a loss it would be to the 
credit of the village if no good furrow 
were drawn at all on the grand day, used 
to tie up the little dog until all was 
over. | 
I doubt if in all the world there could 
be found a cleaner or a better managed 
inn than Mrs. Hinden’s, for any customer 
could have dined quite comfortably upon 
the floor, had they preferred that lowly 
manner of eating to a tabled feast. And 
of course Seven’s, as one would naturally 
expect, was trained to use the most 
orderly as well as the most cleanly habits. 
Indeed it was said in Norbury, and with 
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much truth, too, that the dog had all 
the wisdom of a human being and used it 
far better. 

John Topp’s little daughter, Lily, pos- 
sessed brown eyes and coal-black hair cut 
short, and a curious habit of thinking as 
well as looking. One spring day after 
tea, Lily looked at a shilling upon the 
table that John Topp had just shaken 
out of her money-box and put there. 

‘No thee don’t,” said Lily, taking up 
the shilling and looking at her father— 
“Thee don’t go wi’ Seven’s to spend 
thik.”’ 

“Taint for Seven’s,” replied John, 
tis for ploughing match that ’ee’s last 
shilling be put out on tablecloth.” 

Lily laid down the shilling and regarded 
it in an interested manner. 

John Topp and his wife Alice looked 
at the coin too. 

“*Tis a shilling,’ said Alice, “ that be 
going to be throw’d away.” 

"Tis best I buy: a new dolly wi’ en,” 
said Lily. 

John took up the shilling, held it near 
to his eyes as if to discover whether the 
face was Victoria’s or William’s, and 
walked to the door. “I be going to 
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enter for the ploughing match,”’ he said. 
Outside in the lane there was Seven’s, 
who jumped up at John, wagging her 
tail. | 

‘““Dog do mean I to try,” said John, 
and patted Seven’s. 

The entrance fees were to be paid that 
evening to Mr. Told at the inn, and to the 
inn John was led by Seven’s, and at once 
took Lily’s shilling from his pocket and 
handed it to Mr. Told. 

‘ What be en for ?’”’ asked the farmer. 

“‘ I wish to enter, too,’”’ said John. 

‘“ Thee,” said the farmer with great 
contempt. “‘ Why ’tis ’ee that do have 
Lily to lead horses across plough grounds, 
an’ we don’t allow no leading maidens in 
Norbury matches.”’ 

“Tis open to all,” said John sturdily, 
“to try for thik prize.” 

Mr. Told dropped the shilling into his 
pocket, and John took up his friend Seven’s 
and stroked her lovingly. 

Mrs. Hinden looked kindly at John. 

Will you take a glass, Mr. Topp ?”’ 
she said. 

John turned out his pockets ; they were 
empty. “‘ With me I mean,” said the 
landlady. John drank to Seven’s. 
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““*Tis a pure Berkshire,” the farmer 
said to Mr. Packer. | 

‘* Be en ringled ?”” inquired Tollar. 

‘No, taint,” replied the farmer. Tollar 
nodded ; he was sure the pig would be 
either his or Mr. Packer’s. . . . 

Within Mr. Topp’s cottage Lily was 
the first to awake the next morning. 
She sat up in her cot and took up her old 
and broken doll and began to comb out 
its hair. | 

““*T would be nice,’’ said Lily, speaking 
to her dolly, “‘ if our Daddy did win thik 
prize, but ’tis always George Packer or 
William Tollar that do get pig.” Lily 
looked at Mr. Topp, who was sound 
asleep in the big bed. 

“°Tis best to let ’e dream ’e’ve a- 
won,” said Lily, “‘for ‘tis like to be 
only a winning dream to’e.”” From under 
the window, and outside in the lane, 
there came a low sound, as if a little 
friendly dog were whining for company. 
The sound made Lily thoughtful.‘ Poor 
Seven’s,”’ she said, ‘‘ though ’e don’t like 
we who be maidens, she do fancy our 
Daddy, and ’twould please Seven’s for ’e 
to win prize.” 


Lily looked at Mr. Topp. 
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““*Tis our Daddy,” she said. 

‘““ Bide quiet,’’ she whispered to the 
doll, ‘‘ for I be thinking.” 

Topp started up and hurriedly threw 
on his clothes. 

‘** 'Thee’s braces be all twisted,’’ said 
Lily. | 
‘““ I know they be,” replied her father, 
“but I were thinking of thik prize.” 

‘**'Tis our Daddy,” said Lily, putting 
his braces to rights. 

“They winners,” inquired Lily, who 
always liked to ask questions, ‘‘ who do 
take rope and ring into field, be fond of 
a drop of drink I do fancy ?”’ 

‘* Seven’s do lead they,” replied John. 

“But Mrs. Hinden do tie up Seven’s 
under bar table to-day.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ said John, already half- 
way down the shaky stairway, “there 
bain’t no beer drunk until after prize be 
won.” 

Out in the lane John found his friend 
waiting for him, who was more loving 
than ever, as if she knew that in an hour 
or two Mrs. Hinden would call her and 
fasten her up to the bar table. 

““ Poor Seven’s,”’ Lily heard him say, 
‘poor little dog that have to be tied and 
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bound under table all morning. Lily be 
et Seven’s, Lily be right, ’twas foolish 
of I to throw away shilling, an’ folk will 
only make fun of I up in farmer’s 
ground... .” 

The ploughing match was to take place 
at eleven o’clock, and John Topp reached 
the field in good time, in company with 
two or three other competitors, who came, 
expecting, as always, to see the prize 
won, without a thought of winning it. 

The plough horses were harnessed and 
ready, and John, having no Seven’s to 
caress, went to them and stroked their 
sleek sides and fondled their ears, while 
Mr. Told walked about the field in a 
grand manner giving directions. 

Lily was to go, too, but instead of going 
into the field, where her mother was, she 
strayed into a meadow and picked a bunch 
of fine cowslips. 

These she carried to the inn. 

“I did think ’ee mid like a flower,”’ 
Lily said to Mrs. Hinden, who invited 
her into the bar. Seven’s was there tied 
under the table, and because she didn’t 
like girls, she walked to the end of the 
chain to get as far away from Lily as 
possible. 
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‘“ Seven’s be asking to go out,” said 
Lily suddenly. 

‘Oh, but she mustn’t,” said Mrs. 
Hinden, ‘‘or she will be enticing the 
men here before the match is over.” 

‘““ How clean the room is,” said Lily, 
looking down with admiration at the floor. 

Mrs. Hinden smiled with pleasure and 
looked down too. 

‘* Seven’s do want to go out,’’ said Lily. 

‘“* Well, she must come back at once,”’ 
and Mrs. Hinden untied the chain and 
allowed Seven’s to go out; Lily went 
too. ... 

George Packer and William Tollar 
were walking slowly to the field. They 
were disputing about the pig’s weight. 

‘“*Tis ten stone if ’tis a pound,’’ said 
Mr. Packer. : 

‘* T do know ’tain’t so big,” said Tollar. 
A little dog slyly crept out from the hedge 
and wagged its tail. ‘‘ Why, ’tis Seven’s,”’ 
said Mr. Tollar, “ An’ a glass before 
ploughing do begin ’twould be pleasant.”’ 

Seven’s led the way to the inn. 

‘**'Tisn’t quite eleven yet,’’ remarked 
Mr. Packer, sitting down to a pint, while 
Tollar was likewise served, “‘ and nothing 
won't be done wi’out we.” 
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_ Mr. Tollar placed the nose-ring that 
he had brought with him upon the 
table, and Mr. Packer laid his rope 
beside it. 

‘““*Taint a long enough hog for ten 
stone,’ said Tollar. “’Tis an eight- 
stone pig, an’ that I do know.” 

‘* T did lift ’e in sty,” said Packer, “ an’ 
"e be ten.” 

Mrs. Hinden gently hinted that the 
ploughing had begun. 

“I do know a good hog,” said Mr. 
Packer, and ordered some more beer. 

Mr. Tollar was upon the point of rising 
in order to go out to the field, when 
John Topp, with his face very red and 
happy, opened the inn door, and, going 
at once to Seven’s, he patted her. 

‘Tis a good dog,” said John gleefully, 
“and I be come over to borrow thik rope 
and ring.” 

George Packer and William Tollar 
looked at one another. 


THE BADGER HUNTERS 


Mr. Haysatt was goodness itself ; and 
no one was better suited than he to visit 
a death-bed. On such an occasion he 
would always pray most feelingly, and. 


_ often with tears, never omitting the 


= 


words that many a dying sinner, amid all 
the falsehood of life, has felt to be alone 
true : “‘ Thou writest bitter things against 
him, and makest him to possess his former 
iniquities. ...” 

If ever Mr. Hayball had a fear in his 
life, it was that he might be led by some 
cause or other to try in his own strength 
to give to the dying any other sort of 
consolation than that which is provided 
for such mortal endings in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Dodderdown village lay in the midst of 
bleak, bare downs. ‘The downs were like 
the great backs of whales, over which the 
wind moaned at night-time. Upon these 
whale-backed downs there lived foxes and 
badgers that were sometimes sought after 
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by hunters. Although he wasn’t one of 
these hunters, Mr. Hayball used to hunt 
upon the hill, too, but after flint stones 
instead of foxes. He sometimes found 
bricks as well as stones, and these he 
always believed were made by the Romans. 

Any hill-begotten treasures that Mr. 
Hayball discovered he would hide in the 
church vestry, because Mrs. Hayball 
always said there was no room for them 
at the Vicarage. 

“The place for stones,’’ the lady once 
said very decidedly, “‘is out of doors ; 
we come indoors to get away from 
them... .” 

Mr. Potten, the sexton of Dodder- 
~ down, would sometimes meet old Mother 
Fancy in the lanes, where this old woman 
—the most aged of all the folk of Dodder- 
down—would be picking up sticks. 

Mrs. Fancy had lived in Dodderdown 
for so long that she could remember her 
grandfather shooting a badger with an 
old blunderbuss. | 

Whenever she met Mr. Potten she 
told him the story, until at last he grew 
tired of hearing it. 

“Tis time Fe thee to die and to forget 
thik wold badger,’’ Mr. Potten said to 
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her one winter’s day when he met her 
in the lane with two sticks in her hand. 

Mrs. Fancy made no answer to this 
advice, but returned at once to her cot- 
tage, and told her granddaughter that 
she had met Death in the road, who had 
looked at her. Her granddaughter got 
her to bed, where she turned her face to 
the wall and thought about her sin. 

Her sin was—and the thought of it 
still troubled her mind—that when her 
grandfather came home one evening with 
his great gun and told her that he had 
shot a badger she shook her curls, looked 
up naughtily at him, and said, “‘ Thee be 
only a wicked wold liar.” 

She wished she hadn’t said it; and 
when her grandfather died, she was very 
repentant, and told the story of his shoot- 
ing to everyone until she believed it her- 
self. And she would always be happy if 
vanyone mentioned a badger to her, and 
always believed all that was said about one. 

As soon as he heard that she was ill, 
Mr. Hayball went to visit Mrs. Fancy and 
read the prayers to her, all of which Mrs. 
Fancy repeated after him, as a sinner 
should in order to lighten the load of 
mortal days with the thought of heaven. 
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Mr. Potten would visit her, too, some- 
times to see how she looked, and to hear 
her story again ; for he felt that it was 
all owing to his rudeness in the lane that 
her days were now numbered. But after 
the story was told Mr. Potten would 
remark, staring hard at the wooden 
bed-post that was in front of him, “ Don’t 
"ee now think no more of they badgers, 
Mrs. Fancy, for they be a wicked an’ 
adulterous generation. .. .” 

Mrs. Hayball was a lady who arranged 
all things very tidily ; she arranged her 
husband ; she would put him out of 
doors just for an airing as though he 
were the front-roomrug. When he went 
to the village, she fancied that he was 
gone like the washing, to the laundry ; 
only, instead of coming home without 
them, he used to come home with the 
fleas. 

And so she would have to arrange him 
again, and do her best to find the fleas 
that might hop out of his discarded 
clothes. 

Mrs. Fancy was now really dying, and 
Mr. Hayball, who had visited her in the 
morning, promised her granddaughter to 
call again in the afternoon. He had 
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known by the way she turned her face to 
the wall that at any moment she might 
take the first breath of Eternity. 

When Mrs. Hayball put her hearthrug 
out into the sunshine she always thought 
of her husband. As she placed the rug 
upon the grass, she now said : “* Mother 
Fancy won’t die yet, if you wait with her 
all day she won’t die : so you had better 
go for a walk on the hills and call at the 
cottage on your way home again—I know 
these old women.”’ 

Mrs. Hayball uttered this last remark 
sternly, as if she wished Death to hear 
how stubborn an old woman could be ; 
and also that it wasn’t proper for Death 
to be there until her husband came. 

Mr. Hayball, thus arranged, went to 
the downs, and began to hunt for flint 
stones and bricks near to the badger holes. 
_ He hunted a little sadly, and not so eagerly _ 
as his wont was, because Mr. Potten had 
told him that the vestry cupboard was so 
full of stones that he was forced to put the 
church registers elsewhere. 

Mr. Hayball was on the point of return- 
ing dolefully homewards with one large 
brick under his arm that he supposed 
was brought to England by Caius Julius 
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Cesar, when he heard an unusual noise 
of shouting coming from the direction of 
the village. 

Mr. Hayball laid his brick down upon 
the grass, which he was willing enough to 
do because the brick was a heavy one, and 
saw approaching him what seemed to be 
a small army of men. With the men 
there were two little dogs, and Tommy 
Potten, who was throwing his cap into 
the air and shouting with great glee— 
‘Tis they badger hunters that be come.”’ 

The hunters—as if to show that 
Tommy’s way of taking them was a proper 
one—shouted and called to one another 
like children just let out of school, evi- 
dently intending to inform any badger 
that happened to be abroad that they had 
come to hunt it. 

Besides being goodness itself, Mr. Hay- 
ball was the most humane of men. He 
had once informed against his own church- 
warden, who had allowed a white cow to 
lie mud-covered and dying in a ditch 
near to the vicarage garden for three 
days and three nights. And when a 
small fine was inflicted upon the farmer 
for this cruelty, that gentleman remarked 
to his friends in the corn exchange that 
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‘they churches be only for folk to go 
to that be soft-headed.”’ 

Almost at the moment, too, when he, 
Mr. Hayball, discovered the brick, he 
had seen a badger, and naturally won- 
dered if it was a descendant of the famous 
one that Mrs. Fancy’s grandfather had 
said he had shot. 

The badger had run under a little 
bush, as if it had come out of its hole 
on purpose to be hunted. Mr. Hayball 
felt very sorry for the badger ; but when 
the hunters arrived nearer he began to be 
more hopeful. The men were in a play- 
ful mood, as men from a town would 
be who had come out to the country to 
hunt for the first time in their lives. 

They ran about and shouted to the two 
little dogs, they halloed to one another and 
peeped into the rabbit holes. Seeing 
nothing that ran except themselves they 
gathered in a group, in order to decide 
what they could do to amuse themselves 
because no badger would come to be 
hunted. 

While Mr. Hayball looked at the bush, 
as if to try to get a word to the badger 
to remain hidden there, the hunters were 
deciding to choose one of their number to 
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hunt in default of better game. They 
chose Mr. Pitfield, who in private life was 
a tailor. | 

‘Mr. Pitfield went a little distance away 
and began to hop about on his hands and 
knees, being followed gaily by the men 
and the dogs. When the hunt was at 
its height, Mr. Pitfield having rolled 
down a steep place and nearly into the 
sea with the hue and cry after him, the 
real badger leisurely crept out of its 
bush and, going to its hole, ran safely 
in, being only noticed by one of the 
hunters, who was a little lame, and who 
thought the creature was a striped pig. ... 

The chase happily over, and Mr. Pit- 
field’s clothes brushed, the hunters— 
after the manner of their kind—visited 
the village inn, where they finished a 
barrel of beer in high merriment, aston- 
ishing the landlord—Mr. Lukis—with 
many different tales as to how many bad- 
gers they had killed, and what terrible 
oe they were when brought to 

ay. 
Mr. Hayball also returned home, as his 
wife had arranged him, though by way of 
the village, so that he might visit Mother 
Fancy. 
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Her last hour had really come—that 
terrible last hour—and was nearly past. 
Mr. Potten had already called twice, to 
inquire of the granddaughter whether the 
time was come for the tolling of the bell. 

Kneeling beside the bed, and before 
he began to read those dread prayers, that 
bid us hope wistfully though we be 
dying, Mr. Hayball, wishing to awaken 
for one moment a spark of life’s sinking 
fire, mentioned the badger hunters. 

Mrs. Fancy turned away from the wall 
and smiled, and her eyes, though still 
death-sodden, lit up for the moment. 
Seeing this change, and hoping to gain 
her conscious hearing thereby, Mr. Hay- 
ball told the story of the hunt. As he 
spoke, his joy in the safety of the real 
badger made him forget for the moment 
that he had come there to pray. He 
told the story excitedly, saying that the 
badger was named Mr. Pitfield, and that 
it rolled down the hill from the top to the 
bottom before it was caught. 

Mrs. Fancy’s eyes twinkled, she smiled 
and shook her head, and her last dying 
words were : 

“Thee be only a wicked wold liar same 
as prandfer... .” 
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A mMuppy lane led from the Maiden- 
bridge road to Walberton. Upon either 
side of the lane there were wide ditches 
that, even in summer time, were never 
dry. The lane went along for a mile and 
then Walberton was reached. 

If the lane was muddy the village was 
more so, for all the cottages seemed to be 
splashed by the dirt, and even Walberton 
Hall, though now owned by good Mr. 
Cobb, who endeavoured to enjoy the 
mud as well as he could, was built in 
the mire. In Walberton it was best to 
believe that all the world is dirt and each 
man and woman but a walking part of 
it, for so each seemed to be when out 
of doors. 

Mr. Cobb had come to Walberton to 
be alone, and he certainly succeeded, for 
the mud of the lane kept all his friends 
away, and, with the exception of his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Williams—for Mr. Cobb 
had no wife to care for him—and Wicks | 
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the gardener, he saw scarcely anyone— 
though once he saw the bride. 

Mr. Cobb had come to Walberton an 
old man, and he did but wait, in no un- 
friendly manner, an event that would at 
least place him beyond all ugliness and 
release him for ever from a very muddy 
world, and yet he felt strangely startled 
when he saw the bride. 

It was a night in winter when a cloud 
that resembled, both in colour and in kind, 
the mud of the lanes and fields of the 
village, as cold as the frozen air could 
make it, hung down over Walberton, out 
of which was squeezed by the black hands 
of the night great drops of rain. As there 
was a moon, though the night was so 
gloomy, it was not altogether dark and, 
before going to bed, Mr. Cobb extin- 
guished the dining-room lamp, stayed for 
a moment by the window and looked out. 

Mr. Cobb was too good to be afraid, 
but he certainly felt a little strangely when 
he saw a young girl, dressed in a wedding 
frock and wearing white shoes and stock- 
ings, step quickly along the drive and 
knock at the door. 

A sensation that approached excitement 
hurried Mr. Cobb to the door, which he 
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threw widely open, for he knew well 
enough the honour and consideration that 
is due to a, bride. He saw no one. 

Although during the night the rain had 
changed to snow, the clean white dress 
that it had given to the village was gone 
again by the morning and Walberton had 
returned to its old state of mud and slush. 

Mr. Cobb could not forget the look of 
his ghostly visitor. He took up a book 
and read :— 


' ‘Her face too dazzling for the sight, 
Her winning coyness fires my soul, 
I feel a strange delight.” 


He sat in his study after breakfast and, 
ringing the bell for his housekeeper, he 
asked to see Mr. Wicks. 

Mr. Wicks came in a hurry, holding a 
blacking-brush that he had just been using 
upon his master’s boots. 

“Wicks,” said Mr. Cobb, “ last night, 
when I looked out of the window, I 
saw——”’ 

“* Ah,” said Wicks, “ I know very well 
what you are going to say. You saw the 
bride of Walberton, sir.” 

*“‘ Tell me about her, Wicks,” said Mr. 
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Cobb, “‘ and I must say to you that, old 
as I am, I would have laid my heart at her 
feet, had she come as a live bride, instead 
of a ghostly presence, to Walberton.” 

‘“*] would to God you had, sir,” replied 
Wicks, feeling for his handkerchief, but 
finding none he wiped his eyes with the 
blacking-brush. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Mr. Wicks, “‘ most of we 
have seen the bride about this time of the 
year, and ’tis said she won’t never rest 
quiet until someone be willing to husband 
her and to lie beside her in the bed where 
she be.” 

“The grave,” said Mr. Cobb. 

Wicks nodded. 

*“‘ The bride came to Walberton,’’ said 
Wicks, “ when Squire Goddy was owner 
here, and he were a man who liked a young 
maid.” 

“‘ I have heard of him,” said Mr. Cobb, 
“for I purchased the estate from his 
heirs.” 

““T mind the bride coming well,’”’ said 
Wicks. “T'was a cold snowy day when 
she did come, but though the snow fell 
it turned to mud and water in Walberton. 
I do mind the night well. Mr. Goddy 
had been staying at Maidenbridge, and it 
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chanced that the pretty maid was a servant 
in his friend’s house, and Mr. Goddy had 
a mind to her and said, jokingly maybe, 
* Come as my bride to Walberton.’ ” 

‘““'The bride were a poor girl, and she 
had only her black servant’s Frock to walk 
in, and ’tis twenty miles from Maiden- 
bridge to Walberton. She were a pretty 
meek thing, same as some be who do 
dream of weddings. 

‘Twas her afternoon out, and so she 
did start walking, saying to sheself, to 
make the way seem shorter, ‘I be going — 
as a bride to Walberton.’ 

‘“**T was a cold day for she to walk so 
far, but she went along well enough, telling 
her story in the villages that she passed, 
and though some didn’t believe her there 
were some who did. 

“At Norbury one old wife, Mrs. 
Balliboy, cried, when she heard the bride’s 
tale. 

*“** But where be thee’s frock?’ Mrs. 
Balliboy asked of the bride, ‘where be 
thee’s wedding clothes ?’ 

‘““*T have none,’ the maid answered, 
‘but I did hope that someone upon the 
road might give me a dress.’ 


““ Mrs. Balliboy took her own wedding- 
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dress—’twas old and belonged to for- 
gotten times, but ’twas white and clean. 

‘* * ‘Take it and welcome,’ she said, ‘ for 
tis another kind of clothes that I’d best 
be thinking of.’— Mrs. Balliboy kissed the 
bride. 

‘““At Dodder the bride knocked at 
another door and old Potten who was 
standing near did listen to her tale. 
Potten did nod at she and look at her 
dress. 

““**Tis white stockings thee do want,’ 
he said. Potten stepped into the door- 
way and called. “Here, old woman,’ he 
shouted, ‘a maid be going as a bride to 
Walberton, so do ’ee give she they white 
stockings that thee do hoard and save for 
thee’s own burial.’ 

“And did Mrs. Potten give them to 
her ?”’ asked Mr. Cobb. 

, ‘She did,” replied Wicks, “and 

’tweren’t long before the bride were in 
Madder and a girl did say, when she heard 
where she was going, ‘I will give thee a 
pair of white shoes, for I do only cry over 
them every night time, for they bain’t 
needed now.’ 

“The bride walked on, trying to keep 
they white shoes clean. She walked gaily 
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and thought of all the happiness that was 
to come when she was a wedded woman. 
She stopped once more at me brother's 
house, that be upon the main road before 
the turn to Walberton, and I were told 
what she looked like then. 

“She were a little thing with a small 
cherry mouth and eyes as soft as any 
heifer’s be. She were womanly too, wi’ 
the body of a pretty breeder, and she held 
herself up proudly as any bride should do. 
She did ask her way to Walberton, and 
_ brother John, who do buy and sell straw 
and hay, did invite her into front room. 

“““ Thee be a walking bride,’ said John, 
‘but where be thee going ?’ 

““T am going to wed Mr. Goddy,’ she 
said boldly. 

“Brother John did look foolish when 
she named the Squire, and the little 
children did creep into corners, for there - 
weren't one of them that hadn’t felt the 
lash of Mr. Goddy’s riding-whip one time 
or another. Brother John’s wife be a 
woman——” 

““T do not doubt you,”’ said Mr. Cobb, 
smiling. 

“““ Mr. Goddy has a wife already,’ she 
said, ‘and so thee best take and go home, 
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for I do fancy thee be nothing only a 
street-walker.’ 

“““T don’t believe you,’ answered the 
bride. ‘ No gentleman would ask a young 
maid to come as his bride if he were 
married already. I will not stay to be 
mocked.’ 

‘* Brother John opened the door to her. 

«Tis the first muddy turn on the 
left,’ he said, ‘and some folks’ true lies 
be meant for kindness.’ 

* “ The bride took the lane, and however 

much she tried to keep her shoes clean 
they were soon soaked and spoiled, and 
though the rain hadn’t yet begun there 
was a thick low-hanging mist ahead.” 

Mr. Wicks gently rubbed his knee with 
the blackin g-brush. 

“I was groom at the Hall then, and I 
mind the night well, for Squire had his 

friends there and I did bide late to tend 
' their horses. I think it were Farmer 
Pardy who had just driven away, and I 
did stand and look, for some one was 
coming. 

“Twas a young girl, and when she 
came to me she said quietly, ‘I be come 
as a bride.’ 

““T did stand back a little when she 
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mad. But there was no madness in her 
eyes, only excitement and hope. And 
then ‘twas that I thought Squire had 
beguiled her there with his wicked 
ways. 

—“** Do ’ee go home quick, young maid,’ 
I said, ‘for Squire be worse than any 
Bluebeard.’ 

“The bride held her head high and 
went by me and rang the bell that hung 
beside the great open door. I do mind 
the clatter of ’en now. An old witch 
woman who did serve Squire did come to 
her, and I did go to the great window and 
peeped in. 

“The fire roared in the hearth. Far- 
mer Mew and James Andrews were 
drinking wine, and Squire were leaning 
back wi’ his glass filled before him. The 
door opened then and the bride entered. 

“ ‘The Squire leaned back and laughed. 
But she wasn’t abashed ; she went and 
knelt to him. 

“**T am come as your bride,’ she said. 


“* The bride was given a cottage to live 
in, that no one else didn’t want, and she 
were made to work on the home farm, for 
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Mrs. Goddy wouldn’t let she bide in 
house after what happened that night. 

‘““*T'was mud upon the bride then, 
mud and mire, but she would work hard 
and did still say to folk that she came as 
a bride. 

““"T'was as much as we all did expect 
that when her dead child were born she 
had no strength to live, and ’twas heard 
about from one to another that ‘ the bride 
be a-dying.’ ” 

“Tis strange,” said Mr. Wicks 
thoughtfully, “how religious me wold 
"oman be.” 

““ I am glad to hear it,’”’ said Mr. Cobb. 

“* She did tend the bride when her mind 
did wander,” continued the gardener, 
‘and the bride were too far gone to notice 
that her baby was dead. 

““* I be going as a bride,’ she said, but 
- did forget the name of village. 

** Me woman leant over she. 

““* Thee be going as a bride,’ she did 
say. ‘The bridegroom awaits you and 
in woon moment thee’ll be saying in 
Paradise, ‘I came as a bride.’ ” 


LADY LOUISA AND THE 
WALLFLOWERS 


WueENn two proud people live in the 
same village there are sure to be differ- 
ences of opinion between them. And so 
at Tadnol, when Mr. Wye was station 
master, and James Langton was the little 
squire, the pride that each had was_ 
sure at one time or another to come into 
conflict. 

Mr. Langton had his aunt Lady Louisa 
to be proud of ; Mr. Wye had his station 
flowers. 

Aunt Louisa had married, when Queen 
Victoria was upon the throne, a simple 
knight of. Kent named Sir John Eden, 
who loved her because of her small 
ankles that he could easily get his fingers 
round. 

Sometimes Aunt Louisa—the good 
knight had died a long time ago, praising 
her ankles to the last, and sighing out his 
soul with a final wish to clasp them 
again in Paradise—would visit at Tadnol 
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and would be always sure to remind her 
nephew that when she came to go, she 
would have to be brought to the Tadnol 
Churchyard, because there was not room 
for even one more in the vault where her 
husband was laid. And Mr. Langton 
always promised with pride and exultation 
that this should be done. 

Mr. Wye was as outrageously proud of 
his flowers as ever was the squire of his 
aunt. He was always near the narrow 
plots where he grew them ; these being 
only upon the down platform, for the 
station was one of the smallest upon the 
line. Mr. Wye would tend his beds 
with constant care both in winter and 
summer and would never allow the 
smallest weed to show itself, and had once 
been known to leave a whole carriage full 
of tickets unpunched, because having no 
better tool in his hand at that moment 
he had used the puncher for extracting a 
milk thistle. 

The flowers that blossomed earliest in 
the year, and the ones that the station 
master gave most of his care and love to, 
were wallflowers. These would bloom 
in March, and would make a fine show 
of the prettiest colours, beside giving out 
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the sweetest scent when the sun shone. 
The wallflower bed was in the centre of the 
station, and exactly in front of the master’s 
own house, where he would often sit at 
his window to admire the colours, for- 
getting that such ugly monsters as trains 
could ever exist. 

Mr. Langton never regarded the station 
flowers in a way that Mr. Wye thought 
he should do, because whenever he came. 
to the station to meet his aunt Louisa, 
he could think of nothing else than that 
his aunt was a real lady and was come to 
visit him. 

On these happy occasions, the squire 
would employ any man whom he met idling 
in the Tadnol lanes to wait upon his 
aunt at the station, and to carry her wicker 
basket, for she never brought any more 
luggage than that. For although the 
porter always had stern orders from the 
squire to take her trunks out of the 

uard’s van and to bring them later to 
Tadnol Hall, look as he might, he never 
found any. 

The conduct of the station master when 
Lady Louisa came by train to Tadnol would 
be sure to grieve and trouble Squire 


Langton, for Mr. Wye would keep her 
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waiting sometimes until the train went 
before he took her ticket, and then with- 
out a bow at all would snatch the ticket 
out of her gloved hand and go back to 
his flowers. ... 

“If it were not for the trains,’’ Mr. 
Wye often repeated mournfully to his 
wife, ‘‘ my flowers would be really worth 
seeing, and thought far more of than a 
certain person’s titled aunt who shall be 
nameless. It is one of my greatest mis- 
fortunes that a railway station has to be 
built so near to the line, for the smoke from 
the engines is always so tiresome.” 

Mr. Wye was so much troubled by the 
smoke that he would approach the drivers 
beseechingly and say, ‘ Don’t you think 
you could get them away quicker ’’——mean- 
ing the trains—“ or at least if you have to 
stop, couldn’t you prevent these nasty 
blacks coming out of your chimney and 
flying about over my garden ?” 

Tadnol being so tiny a station, though 
upon the main line, a very small propor- 
tion of the trains that came by stopped 
at all ; but this fact didn’t make matters . 
any better for Mr. Wye’s plants, for 
during the summer the dust rose in clouds 
when the express trains came by and 
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the station master would hide his face 
in his hands when he thought of all the 
nasty bits of paper and driven straws 
that would be cast up upon his pretty 
beds. 

As time went on and Mr. Wye grew 
more and more proud of the flowers that 
he tended so carefully and loved so well, 
he began to regard all trains that came 
by as rude trespassers. He would hardly 
look at them, and would tell his friends 
who came to condole with him about how 
the flowers were dirtied, what a pity he 
thought it, that such horrid things that 
spoil a pretty garden should ever have 
been invented. 

“You can’t think,” he would say to 
Farmer Spenke, “‘ how these trains that 
come by harm my best blossoms; I[ 
have written to the company about the 
black coal that they use, but no one takes 
any notice of what I say.” 

Upon one occasion Mr. Wye very nearly 
lost his temper with the driver of a goods 
train who had to leave a cattle truck in a 
siding. 

“Tf you let it do that again,” the 
station master shouted angrily, “I will 
report you.” 
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““Let it do what?” asked the driver, 
not very well pleased to be so found 
fault with while attending to his duties in 
a proper manner. 

“Why, you have shaken two flower- 

ots to pieces already,” called out Mr. 
Wye, ““and goodness only knows what 
damage you mean todo if you will persist 
in backing about here all day—do go!” 

The month was March; the early 
spring season was mild. But even with 
the spring at its mildest, death will come 
sometimes, for he is neither a respecter 
of the weather nor of titles. And so 
when Lady Louisa died it was no more 
than what could be expected, for she was 
nearly ninety years old. 

When one is wrapped in the rich robe 
of pride even death has its uses, and so 
thought Squire Langton, for now his 
aunt would add a local glory to his name 
by means of a titled tombstone. 

Mr. Langton arranged that Lady Louisa 
should be brought to Tadnol by train, 
and she was to be carried from the 
station by chosen bearers to the church- 
yard, that was but a few hundred yards 
down the Tadnol lane. 

It might have been mere envy in the 
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squire, or else the evil spirit of revenge— 
for certainly the station master’s conduct 
to the lady hadn’t been always very 
polite—that caused Mr. Langton to hint 
to Lady Louisa before she died, that one 
of her wishes would naturally be that no 
flowers should be taken to her grave. 

“Mr. Wye would always have boasted 
that his wreath was the best,” he said ; 
and Lady Louisa died smiling, for she 
thought how pleased the knight would be 
to meet her again, together with her 
pretty ankles, in heaven. 

The weather happened to turn cold 
upon the day chosen for Lady Louisa’s 
funeral, and Mr. Wye, whose wallflowers 
in the middle station bed were earlier 
out and more full of scent and colour than 
they had ever been since they were 
planted, looked distrustfully at the sky. 

A white cloud, that showed at first like 
a mountain of soap bubbles and later like 
a large blackbird, caught his attention. 

He looked from the cloud to his flowers 
and wondered what would happen to them 
if a hail storm broke over the station, in 
the same rude way as he had read of one 
doing in the paper, that covered the fields 
with stones as large as marbles. He was 
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considering what he had better do to 
shield the flowers from harm, when the ex- 
pected train that carried the Lady Louisa 
drew up at the station, where Mr. Lang- 
ton and the bearers were waiting. 

Lady Louisa’s coffin, a handsome one, 
and covered with an expensive pall, was 
placed gently upon the bier, ready to be 
carried to the church. The bearers were 
receiving their final instructions when the 
black cloud burst and the hail rushed 
down in white sheets. 

Mr. Wye stared about him in an agony 
of despair, seeking for any kind of cover- 
ing to save his flowers. A sudden idea 
came; he broke through the bearers 
and snatched at the pall, that had a fine 
silk fringe, and with it he carefully tucked 
up his flowers, and having done so he 
smiled at the hail. As soon as the storm 
was over, the funeral procession, the pall 
being placed properly once more upon 
the coffin, proceeded to the church, and 
the squire. never remembered to blame 
the station master for borrowing a cover- 
ing to his flowers, because he was so 
proud that Lady Louisa was come to stay 
for ever at Tadnol. 
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Tue people of Dodder could never lose 
their interest-1n Deadman’s Tree nor in 
what had once hung there. And any 
Dodder child could always be got to be- 
have itself if the mother said—‘* Thee’ll 
see they hanging feet on tree if ’ee be so 
tiresome.” 

The hanging feet—and the children 
could easily fancy what they looked like 
—once belonged to young Walley White, 
a modest lover, who had chosen a tree 
at the corner of the lane that led down 
into Dodder, to hang himself upon when 
crossed in love. 

Walley lived in those far-off days, 
when, as Anthony Vine used to say, 
“they wicked man-traps were laid about 
in wood.” When Anthony spoke of 
Walley or the man-traps he would be 
sure to look at his little girl Phyllis, who 
had been always most strictly brought up 
in the fear of those dangling feet upon 
Deadman’s Tree ; and who was always 
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being reminded, when the night wind 
howled and shook the cottage, of the 
swaying body that had once been sus- 
pended there. When Phyllis was eighteen 
she ran excitedly in to her father from 
the garden gate where she had been 
one evening loitering, and perhaps look- 
ing at the stars, and said—* Tommy 
Duck don’t believe they feet be ever 
seen, but Willie Allen do say ‘ ’tis true,’ 
and they be fisting one another.” 

Anthony Vine, the rabbit trapper and 
sometime poacher, lived in a tiny cottage 
on Giddy Green, exactly midway between 
the Grange farm where Tommy Duck 
lived and Mr. Allen’s dairy. Anthony 
possessed a Bible and a picture, and 
would look at each in turn when resting 
in his chair. The picture represented 
the Duke of Wellington riding upon a 
white horse, and holding his sword as if 
he were afraid of it. The Bible was a 
weighty one, and Anthony would open 
it and read aloud if any company hap- 
pened to come to the cottage that he 
didn’t like. 

Near to Anthony’s cottage there was 
a pretty knoll where cowslips grew with 
long stalks, so that Phyllis was able to 
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gather enough to make a fine wreath for 
her mother when she died. 

Besides finding the knoll so useful for 
the dead, Phyllis also liked it-for the 
sake of the living. And she would stand 
upon it and watch young Tommy Duck 
watering his father’s horses at the pond ; 
or else if Tommy didn’t happen to be in 
sight, there would nearly always be 
Willie Allen driving his father’s cows 
in the opposite direction. Either of the 
boys who happened to be there would be 
sure to whistle, and Phyllis would reply 
by waving her hand and blowing kisses 
to them. No girl could have looked 
prettier or more inviting than Phyllis 
did in cowslip time, standing upon the 
knoll, as the fresh spring wind blew her 
frock about while she threw out her 
kisses. 

Her young men now began to visit the 
trapper’s cottage in the evenings, one 
from one direction and one from the other, 
and the first come would be the best 
served, that is, given the chair nearest to 
Phyllis, where he could sit and watch 
her knitting, with one leg innocently 
crossed over the other. 

Old Anthony had no love for these 
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visitors, for he never would allow that 
his daughter had any right to marry while 
he lived, and so, when the young men 
came he would stare hard at the great 
Duke for some moments, and then take 
up the Bible and read in a loud and 
angry tone from the book of Leviticus. 
If Leviticus couldn’t get rid of his 
daughter’s suitors, he would begin to talk 
in an ominous and gloomy manner about 
poor Walley White. 

The spring always appeared to return 
to Phyllis quicker than it did to other 
people, and when she was nineteen she 
stood upon the knoll, and watched the 
cowslips and felt the wind blow her clothes. 
She had come to the knoll to decide whom 
to marry. Neither Willie nor Tommy 
could be seen that afternoon, and Phyllis 
wasn’t sorry, for she fancied that she 
"could decide the better when they were 
away. She chose Willie Allen. 

That evening she said to her father, 
‘““T don’t mind so much about buying 
the bicycle, but I do want to be married.” 

Anthony Vine looked up at the Duke ; 
the words of his daughter astonished him 
as much as if the Duke had let his sword 
fall, and had remarked loudly to the 
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armies behind him, “ let’s all run away.” 
Anthony took up the great Bible and 
read in a loud and angry tone the fifth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. But Phyllis 
paid no heed to him, she opened the 
cottage door and listened. Beside the 
knoll there was its own shadow made by 
the setting sun, and in a thorn tree near 
by a blackbird was singing. A little 
farther off two young men were fighting 
in the lane. Phyllis heard them with 
pride in her heart because she knew they 
were fighting about her. 

Tommy Duck had been the victor in 
the fight, that had been a bloody one, and 
he now intended to overcome his rival 
in another way too. He bought a new 
spring wagon that was painted a bright 
red. He thought Phyllis would be sure 
to accept him, if he invited her to ride 
with him to the town in the midst of such 
colour. Tommy had already tried hat- 
pins and a wrist watch, but he discovered 
in church, by getting as near to Phyllis 
as he could, that she always wore Willie’s 
hatpins, and, what was worse still, Willie’s 
ring. 

But the painted wagon was a new idea, 
and Tommy set great store by it, for it 
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would shine red a long distance away 
and be noticed by all, whereas Willie’s 
plain milk float was hardly looked at by 
anyone. 

It may have been the sight of this painted 
wagon as it stopped near to the cottage, 
when Tommy would invite Phyllis to 
ride to town with him, that started old 
Anthony in reading from the book of 
Kings, and also in giving out as his well 
considered opinion, that the hanging 
feet of Walley White were no more real 
than the Duke’s sword. 

“*Tis a pretty wagon,” said Anthony 
when he first saw his daughter helped into 
it by Tommy, “and ’tis ’e thee best 
marry.” 

But even though Phyllis accepted a ride 
now and then, she would often steal a 
half hour to rest upon the knoll and to 
_watch Willie working in the fields. 

Willie was often there haymaking, and 
would pitch a load with his white arms 
showing, and when he turned towards 
the knoll in the course of his work, 
Phyllis would imagine that he looked 
at her, and would kiss her hand. Although 
Willie never came to see her now, Phyllis 
fancied in the innocence of her mind that 
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the reason for his not coming was only 
that he was sure that she loved him, and 
that he merely left it to her to fix the day 
for the wedding. 

On coming in one evening after catch- 
ing his rabbits, and before taking up his 
Bible to read the second Epistle General 
of Peter, Anthony Vine told his daughter 
that he had met someone who still be- 
lieved that the feet of Walley could be 
seen dangling from the tree in the dark- 
ness. 

‘**Tis all silliness,” said Phyllis. 

Willie Allen do say ’tis true,” replied 
Anthony. ... 

When the autumn came Phyllis de- 
cided that she would marry Willie at 
Christmas, but she didn’t wish to tell 
him so, until she had bought her wedding 
clothes, because she knew that as soon 
as the truth of her choice was out, her 
rides in the painted wagon would end. 

She wished to go to the town once more, 
and she went. Anthony watched the 
start as usual, and when he saw Tommy 
Duck kiss his daughter after helping her 
in, he decided to begin réading the Acts 
of the Apostles that same evening for his 
own pleasure. 7 
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When the painted wagon passed under 
Deadman’s Tree Phyllis was surprised to 
see a paper pinned upon the trunk, the 
same sort of paper that folk spoke of as 
being pinned there by Walley in the time 
of the man-traps. The girl saw written 
upon the paper her own name “ Phyllis.” 

‘* Oh, it’s only Willie’s silliness,’”’ she 
said, and Tommy drove on. 

On the way to town Phyllis was settling 
in her own mind to go and visit Willie at 
his home that same evening. 

“It’s leap year and so I may ask him 
to marry me,” she said to the noise of the 
painted wheels as they spun round. 

Heavy clouds gathered in the sky that 
afternoon, as if winter intended to hide 
under the cover of darkness all the ill 
things he was bringing to mankind. For 
some reason or other Tommy Duck didn’t 
leave the town as early as usual. He 
‘carried no light, and when the painted 
wagon neared Deadman’s Tree, neither 
Phyllis nor he spoke one word. 

Phyllis never knew how she came to do 
it, but when she was exactly under the 
tree she held up her hands to feel if 
anything was there—and felt two dangling 
feet. She screamed with horror and the 
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horse galloped, and the red wheels spun. 
Later in the evening when Phyllis went . 
to the dairy to ask for Willie, she was 
told that he had led a black bull to market 
very early in the morning and that he 
hadn’t so far returned. ... 

In Dodder the folk stood about in 
groups talking in hushed tones about 
Willie Allen ; and when Anthony brought 
the news to his daughter, he said, ‘* Willie . 
Allen did always say ’twere a true story, 
and ’e’ve been and hanged himself same 
as Walley did to .prove ’twere true.” 

Phyllis fainted. 

Willie had only been buried a little 
more than three months, when Phyllis 
said to Tommy Duck—"“ Father do read 
Numbers now, and so 'tis best we be 
married.”’ 

But Tommy excused himself. 

“I can’t marry no girl who have ever 
touched they dangling feet,” he said. 

And Phyllis, after watching Tommy 
drive off alone in the painted wagon, 
turned mournfully to the knoll and gath- 
ered a bunch of cowslips for Willie’s 
grave. 
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Now and again it happens in country 
places that what has occurred long ago is 
brought into present existence by the 
discovery of a page from a book or paper 
that appears to be modern. And though 
the local weekly newspaper is read in a 
village cottage, it 1s never regarded as 
excitedly as any sheet of news that might 
perhaps be picked up in the lanes. 

A true countryman will always find 
it nearly impossible to read backwards in 
his imagination, because the mind that 
follows so closely the growth of a potato, 
is entirely unable to understand the growth 
of history. For history in Tadnol never 
' reaches beyond the time of Mr. Truggin’s 
grandfather, a gentleman who saw many 
things happen, from the clever donkeys 
who carried farmyard dung in panniers to 
the field and returned home again without 
an attendant, to a very dreadful blight 
that once upon a time destroyed all the 
young corn. 
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At Tadnol it might very easily be 
supposed that even the events read from 
the Holy Bible by the Rev. Silas Dottery 
might be happening at the moment, for 
upon her way home from church one day 
Mrs, Truggin was noticed to take great 
care where she trod, because she feared 
that the serpent was waiting for her. 

But it was only sometimes that the Bible 
was believed, for as a general rule it con- 
veyed tono one in the church any message 
more interesting than thesurplice did, worn 
by Mr. Dottery, or the collecting bags. 

After the Rev. Thomas Pine’s death 
Mr. Dottery had accepted the living of 
Tadnol, hidden deep in the country, in 
order to write the lives of the Kings of 
England, and he hoped by combining the 
methods used by Tacitus and Suetonius 
to make a good book of it. 

Mr. Dottery was a Monarchist, he 
loved a king, and one of his greatest 
troubles in life was, that only old women 
and very young children and the church 
servants would ever come to hear him 
read—as he knew he did so finely—the 
prayers for the reigning house of England. 

One summer day when all the corn- 
fields were yellow with charlock, and the 
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cows were standing in the wide and 
shallow river to keep themselves cool, 
Mr. Dottery took a set of proofs, that had 
come by post that Saturday morning, into 
the lanes to read and to correct, so that 
he might post them away again upon the 
Monday. It chanced that in rising rather 
quickly, for on looking up from his work 
he saw that Farmer Spenke’s bull was 
coming his way, Mr. Dottery dropped 
one of the sheets, and hurried off without 
noticing that he had lost anything. Later 
in the evening, when Mr. Spenke drove 
his bull back to the field again, and was 
returning himself to the Tadnol inn, he 
discovered the lost proofs, and believing 
that they were part i a newspaper dropped 
by the rate collector, Mr. Crocker, a man 
of modern habits, who had visited the 
village that day, he took them to the 
inn in order to amuse himself and his 
friends with their contents. 

There at the inn Farmer Spenke found 
Mr. Truggin, the sexton, and Mr. Croot, 
the blacksmith, who were ready to listen 
to any news suitable for a pleasant evening 
when God loves His children and gives 
them fine weather out of doors and good 
drink within. 
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Mr. Truggin was occupied when the 
farmer arrived, about the deaths reported 
in the Western Mercury; for being a 
proud man in his vocation, he regarded a 
proper end and burial as one of the 
er ge in life that really could be 
called good by the Grand Creator. 

Mr. Spenke spread out his sheet of 
proofs upon the bar table. 

** Tis the latest London news,” he said, 
“and ’tis in London that all they fine 
murders do happen.” 

Mr. Truggin laid down his paper, that 
had already been in the village he three 
days, and so in comparison with the sheet 
of news so luckily discovered by the far- 
mer was already out of date, and drew 
his chair to the table. ‘“ Do ’ee read out 
what have a-happened in London, Far- 
mer Spenke,’’ he said, “for there bain’t 
nor good death hereabouts that the 
‘ Western ’ do tell of.” 

“More than a hundred men,’ read 
Mr. Spenke loudly, “ were called up to 
judge the King.” 

Mr. Truggin dropped his clay pipe, 
that broke in two pieces upon the floor. 

“What ’ave the King been a-doing to 
be so judged ?”’ he asked. 
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‘“' They do call ’e Charles here,” replied 
Mr. Spenke, pointing to this name with 
his finger. | 

‘‘ Maybe ’tis a mistake,’”’ remarked the 
blacksmith, ‘“ but there be a horse that 
I do know of that do answer to woon 
name in field and another in stable.” 

‘* Read on, farmer,” said Mr. Truggin. 

‘* FE be sentenced to death,” read the 
farmer in a low tone, “as a tyrant, a 
traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy.” 

‘*°E bain’t murdered none of we though, 
nor yet landlord,” observed Mr. Croot, 
looking up suspiciously at the closed door. 

Mr. Truggin took up the sheet. 

“TI do read here,” he said, “‘ how the 
King did pass through the streets of 
London wi’ soldiers a-marching in front 
and behind of ’im. An’ here at bottom 
of page ‘tis said how they did strike 
his head off—they rude manners of killing 
folk bain’t proper to this country.” 

‘**Tis a sad end to come to,”’ groaned 
Farmer Spenke. 

All that Saturday evening, with the 
sheet of proofs before them, the talk was 
about the death of the King and how wicked 
he must have been to have been executed 
in such a terrible manner. By the next 
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morning all Tadnol had heard the sad 
news. 

‘““T don’t believe ’e ever did no woon 
no harm,” said Mrs. Croot to her hus- 
band, when he told her the story, “ an’ if 
’tis murder, ’tis ’e that be murdered... .” 

Mr. Dottery had discovered, as soon 
as he reached his home after the fright 
that Mr. Spenke’s bull had given him, 
that one sheet of the proofs that he had 
taken out into the field to read was 
missing, and he feared that he would be 
compelled to write to the publisher for 
another set, though he was very loth to 
do so, because he was a man who hated 
above all things to give anyone any extra 
trouble. 

When Mr. Dottery entered the church 
to take the Sunday service as usual, he 
was surprised to see that a very large 
congregation was assembled. A little 
earlier in the day, he had heard the 
bell being tolled by Mr. Truggin, the 
sexton, but supposed it was for William 
Burden who had taken to his bed three. 
weeks before, informing his family that 
he wanted a holiday from work. 

““ He has his holiday now,” said Mr. 
Dottery when he listened to the bell. 
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On his way to church Mr. Dottery 
inquired whether William Burden was 
dead, and received the reply that William 
was gone milking again, not caring very 
much for the idea of so long a holiday 
as death would give him; and so Mr. 
Dottery could only suppose, when he 
reached the church and found it full, that 
all had come to hear him read the prayers 
for the King. 

The whole parish of Tadnol appeared 
to be there, and in the very nearest pew 
to the clergyman there were seated Mr. 
Truggin, Farmer Spenke, and Blacksmith 
Croot. Mr. Dottery decided to make the 
most of the occasion that had brought 
so many to hear him, though he did not 
know what the occasion was. And when 
he came to “A prayer for the King’s 
Majesty,” he read it in the tone of one 
_who loves to give all honour where it 
is due—in this case most rightfully—to a 
good as well as to a noble prince. But 
when Mr. Dottery came to the words, 
~ Grant him in health and wealth long to 
live,” Mr. Croot ruefully shook his head, 
and Farmer Spenke, standing up in his 
place, asked in a loud voice whether 
to be taken to a block and there have 
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your head severed from your body was 
the sort of health that was intended 
for the King in the prayer. And Mr. 
Croot, in order to bring the proper 
evidence of the King’s execution belies 
the 4 sag held up the sheet of proofs. 

Dottery, leaving the reading- 
Peg went to Mr. Croot and thankfully 
received the proofs that the blacksmith 
handed to him. 

During his sermon Mr. Dottery ex- 
plained that a fortunate mistake had been 
made in dates. For though one King 
of England had certainly been killed by 
the people, yet he could joyfully inform 
them that the prince now reigning lived 
yet in very good health. And Mr. 
Dottery, in order to appease the minds 
of the people, recited r rom memory bar 
prayer for the King’s Majesty.” 

Mr. Truggin left the church dis- 
appointedly. 
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Wuen Mike Spink was told by his 
employer that he could give him no 
more work, Mike replied that he must 
go to his brother. 

Harry Spink, Mike’s brother, had 
left Madder, and Mike lodged with Mrs. 
Tett. 

Harry said when he went away : 

“If there bain’t no work here for ’ee, 
Mike, come where I be going.” 

‘Where be thik ?”’ asked Mike. 

“*Tis up country,’ replied Harry, 
“‘ where a windmill be.” 

Mike nodded knowingly. 

Even after Mike was dismissed from 
his employment he still stayed with Mrs. 
Tett. But one morning at breakfast Mrs. 
Tett remarked harshly: ‘“ Bed upstairs 
be a trouble to make.” 

Mike had one possession in the world, 
and that was the bed his mother had died 
upon. This bed was worm-eaten and 
rotten, but still it served Mike’s needs. 
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When he heard that his bed was a trouble 
he took up his cap and walked out. 

It began to rain. Mike bowed his 
head as though the clouds were beating 
him with heavy sticks and crept under the 
shelter of a cornstack. As soon as the 
rain ceased he walked down the lane 
again to Mrs. Tett’s. 7 

While Mike had been away something 
had been put out of Mrs. Tett’s door 
into the road. This was Mike’s bed, and 
the children with much laughter were 
jumping upon it. 

Mike stood and watched the fun until it 
was ended by Winnie Curtis, who jumped 
so heavily upon the bed that it was all 
broken in pieces. | 

Mike’s property consisted now of little 
pieces of worm-eaten wood and a torn 
mattress. He decided to go to his 
brother. 

Harry Spink had written no word to 
Mike, but Mike remembered what his 
brother had told him about the wind- 
mill, so he started off to walk down the 
lane that led to the main road. Farmer 
Barfoot met him, who was walking with 
a friend to see a new purchase he had made 
of a prize boar. Mike asked the way to 
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the nearest windmill. The farmer laughed 
loudly, and so did his friend. Mike 
walked on. He wondered why they had 
laughed. His brother Harry should never 
have named a windmill if sucha thing did 
not exist. 

In the high road he met an old gentle- 
man who wore black gaiters and was 
walking up and down with a little dog 
at his heels. Mike asked his question 
again, adding that he was going to his 
brother’s. The old gentleman stopped 
and grew red in the face, the little dog 
barked. ‘‘ Windmill,”’ he shouted back 
at Mike; “you liar, you are shirking 
your job and only want to tramp the 
roads out of idleness. Go back to your 
work.” 

Mike went on; he had no advice to 
guide his steps, only knowing that he 
must go up country in order to find what 
he wanted. | 

He begged a bite of bread now and 
again as he travelled, and slept in old 
barns and under haystacks. 

The farther he went up country the 
more he thought of his brother Harry and 
the windmill. There was no windmill in 
his part of the country, so he had no idea 
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what one would be like. As he walked 
he wondered. 

‘A windmill,” he thought, “ might be 
a little like Farmer Barfoot’s dovecote, 
only much larger, or would it be like a 
church tower with a black sail blowing ?”’ 

As Mike walked he became more and 
more excited about the windmill. But 
he ceased to mention it to anyone that 
he met, and would only tell how Mrs. 
Tett had put the bed his mother had 
died upon out into the road to be jumped 
upon by Winnie Curtis. And then he 
would say quite happily : “‘ I be going to 
my brother now.” 

Every day Mike Spink became more 
and more excited about the windmill, but 
every day his legs grew weaker. The 
cough that he had when he left Madder 
began to grow worse, too, so that blood 
came up sometimes, and his excitement 
was heightened by fever. 

He had travelled some sixty miles or 
more, when he met Miss Tarvett. Miss 
Tarvett, clad in warm furs, for it was 
winter time, and wearing country boots, 
was sitting by the wayside, painting an 
old-fashioned granary built upon blocks 
of stone, underneath which some hens 
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were scraping. Miss Tarvett was hold- 
ing her brush in the air and waiting for the 
hens to come out to see how long their 
tail feathers were. 

Feeling tired, Mike leaned against a 
tree and watched Miss Tarvett. He 
looked at the picture she was painting 
with interest. 

““ Here was someone,”’ Mike thought, | 
“like himself who was stepping upon 
unknown lands, or at least, as was evident, 
trying to make something with her paints 
that she had never seen in her life before ”’ ; 
the granary being the very last thing in 
view that could possibly have any con- 
nection with the picture. 

Mike drew nearer to Miss Tarvett ; he 
wondered if she was painting a windmill. 
‘* But even if she isn’t,” he thought, “‘ she 
would not refuse to tell me the way to the 
nearest.” 

“Do you want anything ?”’ Miss Tar- 
vett asked. | 

“What be it? What be it?’ Mike 
inquired excitedly, pointing to the picture. 

Miss Tarvett nodded to the granary. 

Mike looked disappointed. 

‘“ ‘What do you want it to be ?’’ Miss 
Tarvett asked. 
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“A windmill,” whispered Mike mysteri- 
ously. ‘“‘ What be a windmill like ?” 

“Oh, a windmill’s got sails like arms 
stretched out,” said Miss Tarvett, rising 
from her stool and kicking the dirt with 
her feet to frighten out the hens. 

Mike walked on, thinking of the 
stretched-out arms. 

The winter rains came in savage earnest 
the next day, so that Mike was soon wet to 
the skin. But every day he expected to 
see a windmill. 

He had gone more than a hundred 
miles up country and, wishing one after- 
noon to get a little shelter from the 
rain, he entered a lonely church that 
had evidently left its village to live 
in solitude, for there were no. houses 
near. 

Mike wished to sleep in a pew; that 
might, he thought, remind him of the 
bed his mother had died upon. 

Mike looked at the east window of the 
church. There was something painted 
there that filled him with a new Joy. 

It was a Man with stretched-out arms. 

Mike sat in a pew and looked at the 
window where the Man was. As Mike 
looked the man moved. He came down 
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the aisle and laid His hands upon Mike’s 
shoulders. 

Mike started up, he thought that his 
brother had touched him. 

He must have been sleeping, he sup- 
posed, and rose wearily and left the 
church. But before he left it he looked 
at the window again. It had darkened. 

Mike would ask at the cottages he came 
to for bread. 

The day after he visited the church he 
knocked at a cottage door. Someone 
inside called out loudly : “ Mr. Bartley’s 
at home, and who be you?” 

Mike was hungry and opened the 
door. 

Mr. Bartley was sitting in a large chair 
with a great black book resting upon his 
knees. 

Mike looked at the book. 

‘Be a windmill written of in en?” he 

’ asked nervously. 

“No,” replied Mr. Bartley decidedly. 
“There bain’t none, for this be the Holy 
Bible, so go along 

That night Mike could see no barn or 
haystack, and so he slept under a damp 
hedge. 

Before it was light Mike began to walk 
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again. As he walked he heard con- 
tinuously a new sound, the like of which 
he had never heard in his life before. 
A sound as though great chains rattled 
and wooden beams shook and groaned. 

And now he saw a wonderful sight. 

Over the top of the little hill that was 
before him, huge arms raised themselves 
as though from the ground and then sank 
down only to follow one another up again 
in monstrous fashion, as though a huge 
beast were beating the air, while all the 
time the hidden clamour and clang 
went on. 

As Mike drew near to the top of the 
hill the noise increased, for the wind was 
rising. ; 

On the top of the hill Mike saw a few 
hundred yards in front of him the wind- 
mill that he had searched for. There 
was no doubt now as to what it was. 

A man came down from the high 
steps to meet Mike ; he was clothed in a 
white mist. 

The sails rushed round and the clamour 
went on. 

“The windmill, Harry’s windmill,” 
said Mike. . 

Mike staggered forward, he thought 
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he was walking upon air. The miller 
caught him before he fell. 

‘““I be come to ’ee, Harry,” he said. 

The miller laid Mike down upon the 
grass and called to his wife. 

‘* What be the matter ?’’ Mrs. Coombes 
called back to him. 

‘“‘Here’s a tramp that’s just dying,” 
answered her husband. 

Mrs. Coombes came near. 

“* He’s trying to speak,”’ she said. 

The miller knelt down so as to be 
nearer to Mike. 

‘Tis good to see thee, Harry,’”’ Mike 
murmured, “ though thee be white. Oh 
Harry, didn’t ’ee never know that mother’s 
bed were set out in the road to be trodden 
on?” 
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Mr. Otiver was proud of his sheep. 
Whenever Mr. Hayball read the words in 
church, ‘“ Thy beautiful flock,’ Mr. 
Oliver thought proudly of his sheep. 
In past years he had always done very well 
by them, and now he was able to buy 
Norman Grange. 7 

A dry summer had chanced to come, 
followed by a wet autumn. 

Shepherd Poose left the sheep one 
evening folded upon the downs near .to 
the sea. 

Mr. Poose wore his new mackintosh, 
a fine yellow one, that he had bought with 
his last year’s lambing money. ‘The rain 
was falling steadily, but Mr. Poose cared 
not for it. 

He walked slowly away from the fold, 
splashing the mud, carrying his crook, and 
followed by his dog Jim. 

Mr. Poose reached a gate, from which, 
as a contrast to the thin lands of the 
downs, the rich valley containing the farm 
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house and large barns could be seen— 
and also the fine manor house called Nor- 
man Grange. 

After opening and shutting this gate, 
Mr. Poose rested for a moment with his 
hand still upon it, whilst Jim the dog, 
whose back had been itching, took this 
chance to scratch. 

From the field where the sheep were 
folded there came a sound—a sheep’s 
cough.... 

Farmer Oliver was sitting in his dining- 
room. The large silver cup, the prize for 
the best flock in the country, was upon 
the sideboard, and waited for its usual 
morning dusting from Mrs. Oliver. 

‘But the prize cup had to wait a little, 
because Lawyer Gordon had brought the 
title-deeds of Norman Grange. 

Finishing his sherry, and taking up his 
hat and gloves, Mr. Gordon shook hands 
with the new owner of Norman Grange, 
and saying a polite word of congratulation 
to Mrs. Oliver, who wore the morning 
apron of a good housewife, the lawyer 
departed in the car that waited for him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Oliver 
began to dust the cup, and the farmer, 
taking his overcoat, went out to the fields. 
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Mr. Oliver followed the path that led 
to the highet lands where the sheep—let 
out of their fold—fed upon the sweet 
upland grass. 

When he reached the same gate that 
Mr. Poose had stood beside, he looked 
back at the better lands and at Norman 
Grange. 

A sheep coughed. Mr. Oliver turned 
quickly. When he turned, his look of 
pride changed to an anxious look of 
care. 

Shepherd Poose, who was returning 
home to dinner, now joined the farmer by 
the gate. 

“Nothing wrong with them to-day, I 
hope ?”’ asked Mr. Oliver. 

““ Last summer were a very dry time,” 
replied Mr. Poose. 

“Yes, I know,’ said Mr. Oliver, 
“that the roots are rather thin, but 
you haven’t lost any more from these 
coughs ?” 

“Carter Beer,’”’ replied the shepherd 
in an annoyed tone, “ ’aven’t brought up 
they new hurdles to down, nor yet they 
thorns to fill up gaps in hedge.” 

Mr. Oliver looked at the sheep that 
were spread out over a grassy hill, feed- 
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ing. They numbered some hundreds, 
and now and again a sheep’s bell tinkled. 

Mr. Oliver continued his walk; he 
went to the field where the ploughs were 
working. The ploughs were followed by 
a flock of sea-gulls that looked like winged 
snowflakes. 

‘* Shepherd be always keeping on about 
they hurdles,”’ Beer, the head ploughman, 
remarked when Mr. Oliver reminded him 
of the shepherd’s needs. “As though 
the burying of all they dead sheep weren’t 
enough to keep ’1s face still.” 

Mr. Oliver left the ploughs, and walked 
slowly over the soft furrows. He wished 
to see how many more turnips were left 
for the sheep. In order to get to this 
field, he crossed a narrow piece of waste 
ground that was too stony to plough. 
Under a gorse bush he came upon the 
carcass of a sheep. The dead sheep had 
been pulled there by Mr. Poose, who 
hoped that it would escape his master’s 
eye. 

"Mr. Oliver stood thoughtfully beside 
the sheep, whose eyes had been pecked 
out by a grey crow. 

While he stood there Mr. Oliver heard 
a sheep cough in the valley where they 
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were feeding, near to a deep open well 
that in bygone days the smugglers had 
used. 

Mr. Oliver did not go to the turnips, 
he went home by way of the gate from 
whence his new purchase, Norman Grange, 
could be seen.... ) 

““ Carter Beer,’’ remarked Shepherd 
Poose to his wife, when he returned to his 
cottage for tea, and had hung up his crook 
outside on the wall, “‘ Carter Beer be a 
fool.” 

Before he closed the door Mr. Poose 
stood for a moment and listened. 

He hadn’t to wait long before he 
heard what he expected—a sheep’s cough. 

“‘ Last summer were a dry time,” said 
Mr. Poose, raising to his lips a large tea- 
cup, painted with poppies. 

“Last summer bain’t now,’’ replied 
Mrs. Poose, filling again her husband’s 
cup that he pushed towards the teapot. 

‘When they sheep,’”’ said Mr. Poose, 
while he cautiously stirred his tea, “ do 
drink river water in summer they do 
die in winter—so me dog Jim do know.” 

‘‘ An’ what do it matter to we if they 
sheep do die, so long as ’ee do get ’ees 
wages ?”’ said Mrs. Poose. 
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Mr. Poose nodded, as if that was the 
sort of reply that he had expected from a 
woman ; and feeling with his hand under 
the table he found his dog’s head. This 
he patted. 

“Jim,” he said, “‘ Carter Beer bain’t 
the only fool that do live in England.” .. . 

Mr. Oliver sat in his arm-chair in his 
comfortable dining-room ; upon the chair 
cover there were birds of paradise, that 
looked alive in the bright light shed by the 
lamp. 

The large fire of coal burnt with a clear 
friendly glow. 

Mr. Oliver was reading over the title- 
deeds of Norman Grange. 

The house, built about the year 1700, 

had belonged to a county family—the 
Trents ; it was now his. 
Mrs. Oliver sat and watched her hus- 
band ; he was now a magistrate, and the 
richest man in the district. She was 
knitting a woollen waistcoat for him, 
and as she knitted she watched him 
proudly. 

‘“‘T shall do one next for Shepherd 
Poose,”’ Mrs. Oliver said. ‘“‘ He is always 
complaining of the cold upon those hills.” 

Mr. Oliver folded the deeds of Norman 
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Grange, placed them upon the table and 
went out to the front door. This he 
opened widely, and looked out. The 
moon was low down, and the shadow of 
the great barn nearly covered a whole 
field. 

The wind blew softly from the sea. 
Mr. Oliver listened. A sheep coughed. 
Mr. Oliver shut the heavy door. He 

bolted it as well as locked it that night ; 
because, beside the other household valu- 
ables, there were the deeds of Norman 
Grange to be kept safe. 

Shepherd Poose also locked the door of 
his cottage before going to bed ; but first 
he went out, looked suspiciously at the 
moon, and tied up his dog. 

The dog looked at the moon too. 

“‘*Tain’t no bone,’ said Mr. Poose. 

About the hour of midnight, Mr. Poose 
pushed his wife with his elbow and woke 
her up. : 

“I bain’t one of they dead sheep,”’ she 
remarked, when she was fully awakened— 
“to be shoved anyhow.”’ 

““] do a-know thee bain’t a sheep,”’ 
answered Mr. Poose—* but all same 
night time do tell I that I bain’t a-buried 
they proper. There be thik woon under 
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bush, and all they tothers I did shove into 
wold well.” 

‘““ And I do suppose,” said Mrs. Poose, 
** that ’ee were a going to shove I into well 
too along of they.” 

‘* Bide quiet will ’ee,”” said Mr. Poose, 
sitting up in bed. 

** ‘What be doing ?”’ asked Mrs. Poose, 
who had dozed for a few moments. 

Her husband had left the bed and was 
leaning out of the open window. 

‘“T be listening,” he said. 

“*'Thee’ll soon be hearing church bell 
toll if ’ee bide there a-shivering.”’ 

Mr. Poose shut the window and crept 
into bed again. 

“Be I or bain’t I a shepherd?” he 


asked. 4 
“You know you be,” Mrs. Poose 
replied. 


b 6“ T did fancy,” said Mr. Poose, “* when 
I did open window and hear they sheep 
coughing on down, that I were a grave- 
digger.” 

** Then dig theeself to sleep,”’ said Mrs. 
Poose. ... 

Mr. Oliver lay awake thinking of the 
purchase that he had made ; he was try- 
ing to remember some of the grand legal 
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the remembrance of them would send him 
to sleep. But try as he would, though 
some of the grand words came to him, 
sleep would not come. 

The night was very still, the bedroom 
window was wide open; and the air, 
even though the month was November, 
was as mild as summer. 

Every now and again the tinkle of a 
sheep’s bell came from the downs ; and 
soon another sound came too—a cough. 
Without disturbing his wife, who was 
sleeping soundly, Mr. Oliver dressed and 
went out, softly unbolting the door that 
he had locked so carefully. 

Though the moon was gone the stars 
were bright, and the noble constellation of 
Orion was high up in the sky. 

Mr. Oliver walked to the downs on the 
upland path. He soon reached the gate 
over which Shepherd Poose liked to lean 
when in an idle mood. 

As Mr. Oliver continued his night 
walk, the title-deeds of Norman Grange 
became of less and less value in_ his 
mind ; whereas the coughing of his 
sheep assumed the proportion of a vast 
calamity, that bore dea all human 
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resistance, and that only led one certain 
way. 

Mr. Oliver crossed the waste ground. 
He knew the sheep had been dying very 
fast of late ; for though Shepherd Poose 
had avoided the subject as much as pos- 
sible, he had been obliged to admit 
that the sheep weren’t doing very well. 

“They do die same as we do some- 
times,’’ Mr. Poose had said. 

Mr. Oliver passed the dead sheep under 
the bush, and stood for a moment above 
the valley where the well was. The 
sickly scent of corruption came from the 
well. 

A sheep coughed from the fold near by. 

Leaving the beautiful flock upon his 
right hand, Mr. Oliver went down into the 
valley. He cautiously approached the 
well—a black hole in the night’s dimness. 
iHe leaned a little over the mouth of the 
well : he stepped quickly back again, for 
the smell was horrible. 

The title-deeds of Norman Grange, and 
all those grand words were nothing to him 
now ; but here was something—the grave 
of ‘‘ thy beautiful flock.”’ 

When he stepped back from the well 
Mr. Oliver stood still and listened. From 
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below the cliff—that was near to the well 
—he heard the lapping of water. This 
was the sea. 

Mr. Oliver climbed down a gully in the 
cliff. 

The stars in Orion’s belt shone very 
cold. 

The new owner of Norman Grange 
listened. 

A sheep coughed. 

Words came from the sea : 

“Where is the flock that was given 
thee, thy beautiful flock ?”’ 
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Wuen John Topp, of Norbury, sold 
his pigs he expected to get £6 tos. for 
them. But the market day was a gloomy 
one, and the pigs drooped their heads 
and showed themselves poorly in the pen, 
and every one of the dealers seemed to 
know by instinct that they belonged to a 
poor man. Only stout Mr. Webber, the 
butcher, and Farmer Denning bid for them. 
The pigs went for £4. They were 
bought by rich Mr. Denning, who lived 
in the same village as John Topp. Upon 
his way home from market, whenever the 
blind horse that he drove altered his 
,pace from a very slow trot to a walk, Mr. 
opp would sing the Norbury version of 
his favourite, and, indeed, his only song, 
“Farewell, Benjamin Jim ”’ : 


**] was cut down right in the midst of me sin, 
When my home was down below ; 
I’ve just come up for an hour or so, 
When the cock begins to crow; 
Farewell, Benjamin Jim.” 
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Had John kept his pigs for a month or 
two longer they would have made a great 
deal more money, because war had broken 
out in Europe. 

But if John had felt in the least gloomy 
about the money he had received, he soon 
forgot to think of it when the policeman 
called to tell him that if he didn’t hide the 
light in his kitchen a very large bomb 
would fall down the chimney and kill him. 

** *T would be a cut off thik would,”’ said 
John, and the house shook with his 
laughter. In order to please the police- 
man, John’s wife, Alice, hung up a large 
sack at the window. 

John was never taken as a soldier, but 
whenever he came in to dinner or tea his 
child, Lily, would remark to her dolly, 
“* If they had a-taken our Daddy ’e would 
have gone out wi’ a young girl same as 
t’others do go.” 

John Topp cultivated a little land 
rented from the squire, and he paid 
exactly four times as much for each acre 
as his neighbour, Mr. Denning. Upon 
the hill where John ploughed there were 
plenty of stones and rooks, and sometimes 
when John was more than usually lucky 
there were a few turnips and a little corn. 
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“*Tis most like,” Lily would say, 
‘that one of they flying birds be a young 
girl to our Daddy, or else they stones be all 
sinners.” 

Whenever John met anyone on his way 
to or from his work he would mention the 
idea of his daughter about the young girl. 

‘* Thee be wold, bain’t ’ee ?’”’ he would 
say to Mother Potten, “ but if thee do 
come along wi’ | thee’ll grow younger.” 

Besides Lily’s fancy, the weather of 
England appeared to be a constant source 
of interest to Mr. Topp. Even the very 
word “rain,” though the reality soaked 
him so often, set John off at once into a 
flow of the greatest spirits. 

“But weather same as this be,” he 
would say when a storm met him upon the 
hills, ‘‘ wouldn’t do for thik young girl that 
Lily do tell of.” 

One day at market, John, who liked to 
hear what rich men talked of, was stand- 
ing near to Merchant Patey and Farmer 
Denning. : 

Mr. Patey had offered the farmer one 
thousand pounds for a stack of corn un- 
thrashed. 

John’s own corn had been a failure that 
year, the crows and the wire-worm had 
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eaten it, so that he had to plough the field 


and sow turnips instead. 

Mr. Topp returned home in high glee 
and sang his song on the road to remind 
himself about the good fortune of Mr. 
Denning, and of all the wonder of hear- 
ing a thousand pounds mentioned in the 
street. 

With the happiness in him of having 
seen Mr. Denning, John stopped his 
horse at the Norbury inn for a glass of 
beer. 

Mr. Foot, Farmer Denning’s steward, 

was standing at the inn door talking to the 
landlady and looking in a proud manner 
at all the wide lands that his master farmed. 

““T did see Mr. Denning next to bank 
doors,”’ called out John. 

““"K never spoke to ’ee, did ’e?’ 
inquired Mr. Foot, winking, and ies 
very cautiously out of his pocket a new 
sixpence to pay for the beer. 

"Ee never spoke to ’ee, did ’e?”’ he 
repeated. 

“No, no,” John shouted, “ but maybe 
1 were a-looking at one of they young 
girls that Lil do remind I of.” 

Mr. Foot winked again. 

“But I bain’t no soldier,” said John, 
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“and Lily do say the young girls be 
always for they soldiers.” : 

Mr. Foot looked down sneeringly at 
John’s worn boots—his best ones. 

““T suppose thee be worse off than a 
labourer these days, for they poor fields 
don’t yield nothing, they bain’t like far- 
mer’s lands.” 

““An’ I bain’t like farmer,” laughed 
John. | 

Going up the lane John met Mother 
Potten. 

‘“Thee’s never heard no one name a 
thousand pounds, ’ave ’ee?’’ Topp in- 
quired. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Potten, “an’ I 
bain’t never likely to.” | 

_“ Thee’d be young again wi’ thik 
thousand in stocking,” laughed John. 

Mother Potten, who was seventy years 
old that morning, began to dance in the 
mud of the lane. 

‘There bain’t no hiding-place at home,”’ 
she said, shaking with laughter, and going 
down the lane dancing. 

Lily was sitting by the fire when John 
Topp reached his cottage after baiting 
his horse. John carried into the room a 
large piece of wood as thick as a beam. 
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This he thrust up the chimney so that it’ 
‘should burn from the bottom upwards. 

“Tis a stick,” said Lily. 

John sat down by the fire. 

Lily took a comb from the table and 
began to comb out her doll’s hair. After 
doing so she smoothed down her clothes 
and handed the doll to her father, smiling. | 

“‘*Tis thee’s young girl,” she said. 

John Topp laughed ; he nursed the doll 
and stroked it with his great rough hand. 

‘* Tis a pretty maiden,” he said, holding 
it nearer to the lamp so that he could see it 
better, ‘‘ an’ be they real shoes that she do 
wear ?”’ 

“Of course they be real shoes,” said 
Lily, 

Alice Topp, a friendly woman in an 
apron, with the red plump hands of a 
child, came to the fire, too, and began to 
stir with a large wooden spoon a saucepan 
in which a packet of herbs were simmer- 
ing, that she expected in a few hours to 
become the best bottled stout such as 
John’s soul loved. 

‘“ Mr. Foot were up at inn an’ ’e did 
talk to I,” said John, as he handed his 
young girl back to Lily. 

°°" never treated ’ee, did ’e ?” 
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‘The poor man did only ’ave sixpence,” 
laughed John. ‘“‘ Steward bain’t rich.” 

John laughed louder than ever. 

Alice stirred the stout ; she had leant 
the saucepan against the great stick. 

Without giving a warning to anyone 
the stick moved, the saucepan overturned, 
and all the stout ran into the grate and 
put out the fire. 

_ “Thee be clever,’”’ shouted John with a 
great roar of laughter. ‘‘ Thee be a real 
London brewer, an’ there bain’t nothing 
now for me young girl to drink at bed 
time.”’ 

Alice took away the saucepan; she 
almost wept. 

‘““*Tain’t farmer’s thousand that be 
spilt; ’tis only a little drop of stout,” 
said John to comfort his wife. 

Farmer Denning was a wise man of 
business ; he expected that after the 
war was over and the returned soldiers 
exchanged the suits of new clothes they 
were given for pawn tickets, prices would 
go down. And so in order to catch all 
the money in his own wallet that fell then 
in such heavy showers, Mr. Denning 
gave notice to his landlord and sold out 
of his large farm. 
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He had started business with £2,000 
in capital. His sale of effects realized 
£15,000. 

After his sale Mr. Denning retired to 
Maidenbridge, and on market days he 
would walk out into the town to talk to 
his old friends with whom he used to do 
business. 

One day he met Mr. Patey, the corn 
merchant, and said to him, “‘ You had 
better get all you can out of John Topp ; 
they say he owes money everywhere.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Mr. 
Patey. 

Mr. Denning smiled knowingly. 

Mr. Patey visited a lawyer, who wrote 
a letter to John.... 

No one, not even Mr. Denning him- 
self, had been more delighted at the high 
prices obtained at the farmer’s sale than 
John. 

‘You couldn’t hold back they bidders, 
they did shout out money figures like can- 
non shells. One hundred pounds thik 
wold lame horse did make, wi’ they wine 
bottles a-clinking round ring.” 

““How much wine did thee get?” 
asked Lily, pointedly. 

““T did ’ave the smell of. bottle,’ said 
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John. ‘“‘ And that be more than Ben- 
jamin Jim do get when cocks do crow.” 

After receiving the lawyer’s letter John 
decided that the best thing he could do 
was to sell his best cow at the market in 
order to pay Mr. Patey a little of the 
money that he owed him. 

The cow was sold, and Mr. Patey took 
the cheque from John in an off-hand 
_manner. A moment before this happened 
Mr. Patey had been talking to Mr. 
Denning, who had advised him again to 
sell up John Topp if he wanted to get all 
his money paid. 

‘““I must have the balance in a fort- 
night,” Patey said sternly to Topp, “ or 
else you will hear from the lawyer again.” 
John looked a little sad at that. 

On his way home John gave a lift to 
Mother Potten. 

John was singing his song for the 
tenth time when a motor lorry laden with 
soldiers ran into them. Mrs. Potten 
escaped unhurt, but John Topp was 
fatally injured. 

When he was brought home and laid in 
his bed, John asked for a glass of herb 
_ stout; “he wanted to say something 
before he died,” he whispered faintly. 
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Alice stood beside his bed, and Lily. 
John’s lips moved, but they could not hear 
what he said. 

““ Daddy do ask for more stout,’’ said 
Lily. 

Presently John was able to speak more 
plainly. 

‘TI did see Mr. Denning at market,” 
he said; ‘‘’e were dressed same as Squire 
do dress, an’ ’e were prime fat an’ well 
looking. ’E were naming John Topp to 
Mr. Patey. ’E would ’ave spoke to I 
if e’d been alone.” : 

John gasped and his head sunk a little. 

‘* Daddy be a-looking upwards now,”’ 
said Lily, “’E do a-fancy.a nice angel for 
is young girl.” 

John Topp smiled at Lily and called 
out : 

“* Farewell, Benjamin Jim.” 


THE STORED BARNS 


‘“Tuey little birds do hop and chat- 
ter.” 

Mr. Squibb, the sexton, was half 
through his work, the digging of a grave. 
I had spoken to this sexton once or twice 
before in my country journeys, and he was 
not in the least disturbed at hearing my 
footsteps. Leaning upon his spade the 
old man was watching the spreading yew- 
tree that was near by, and had not turned. 

He knew someone was near, for he 
spoke as though he had a willing listener, 
though he never once looked round to see 
who | was. 

** They little birds do hop and chatter.” 
Mr. Squibb was alluding to three tiny 
wrens that were at play in the green 
charnel tree. 

“ They little birds don’t trouble about 
nothing.” 

No doubt, hearing itself named and 
feeling inquisitive as to what was going 
forward, one of the little wrens flew down 
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into the grave, chirped, pecked about a 
little, and then flew in a knowing and 
pert manner back into the tree again. 

As though he commended this per- 
formance, Mr. Squibb nodded sagely at 
the tiny bird, and still resting upon his 
spade looked away over the churchyard 
and across the road to the village. He 
regarded the village in the same interested 
fashion as he had looked at the birds, but 
more especially his gaze was turned to- 
wards an ugly red brick house that was 
over the way. 

“Farmer Ruddle, ’e didn’t always own 
a house; Farmer Ruddle, ’e weren't 
always a rich carrier.’ 

A gentle wind, filled with the murmur of 
a forgotten summer, passed over the 
churchyard and rustled the yellow leaves 
of the hedgerow elm. 

“There were a time when Farmer 
Ruddle weren’t nothing.” 

I tried to bring my thoughts in tune 
with the scene and inquired in a harmless 
way what Farmer Ruddle was now. ‘The 
answer was impressive. 

“* Nothing,” replied Mr. Squibb. “A 
dead corpsey bain’t more than nothing, be 
en?” 
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at me once since I had stood there, and he 
now went on speaking as a man would 
who has to explain something very impor- 
tant to himself and cannot do so unless 
he speaks aloud. 

pees Sanders, ’e were a good friend 
to Ruddle, and ’twas carrier that did 
marry Pigman Scott’s daughter. An’ 
’twere Pigman Scott that did leave chapel 
to en.” 

“ But how could a chapel help to make 
Mr. Ruddle rich ?”’ I asked. 

‘* "Twas a fine sty for pigs, chapel were 
—when pews were out—and they pigs 
done well on hymn-books. Farmer were 
the one to work early morning, late 
night, driving his van here, driving his 
van there, and money taken to the bank 
.each market-day. 

““* Ruddle be a good Christian man,’ 
Parson Sanders would say toI. ‘ There’s 
a man to work and always punctual to 
time, a good godly man ’e be, Sexton 
Squibb.’ 

“Time hadn’t run very far before he 
bought wold Sharland’s farm, him that 
used to drink all day up at Pub—and do 
the same now at Turlinmoor, where ’e do 
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live. An’ now Master Ruddle were a 
farmer bold, but still ’e did work morn, 
noon and night, and so did his son 
Tom until ’e fell off hay-cart and broke ’es 
neck.” 

Mr. Squibb stooped and crumbled a 
little earth into the grave. 

“Some folk do say,’ continued Mr. 
Squibb, “‘ that human man can’t have it all 
ways. But Farmer, ’e didn’t spend much 
on thik funeral—’twere only woon glass 
apiece for we. They little birds do know 
that time do travel, nesting-time an’ 
summer an’ fall—nesting-time an’ summer 
an’ fall—and so we all do know it. Any- 
ways, time went on and Ruddle added field 
to field and house to house. Whenever 
he put out his hand gold fell into it ; he 
did gain here and gain there, as though 
the summer sun shone for ever above 
him. ‘There was always bustle and go at 
the farmer’s, always something coming in 
or going out. Now ‘twere a cow and 
calf being driven to market. Now ’twere 
pigs to be bought, corn to be sold. Law- 
yer Gordon would come in’s motor to 
arrange about the buying of more land, 
times and times, before a young Christmas 
turkey could be fattened. Yes, yes, 
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Farmer Ruddle would walk about proud 
enough in village, but, proud though he 
was become, he would never give up 
anything that brought he in any money. 
*Twere only last year that farmer built 
thik red house that thee do see over the 
way. "Tis a good home, ’tis a good 
home.” | 

Mr. Squibb looked down into the 
grave. 

“°F wouldn’t have any of they new 
fancies in his house-building. ‘Tis a 
good stout villa residence thik be... .” 


A yellow leaf fell from the great elm 
and softly floating in the air alighted 
at last in a distant corner of the church- 

ard. | 

Mr. Squibb watched the leaf. 

. ** The time was come,” he said, ‘“‘ for 
wold Simpson to die. I do know ’twere 
hard—but God Almighty were always 
against poor Simp. He did take ’is wife 
and goods ; and as though that weren’t 
enough, He did burn ’is house over head. 
I did never hear that Simpson had hurt 
no woon in anyway, but poor Simp ’e did 
die sad. 

‘““T were one day digging his grave.” 
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The sexton nodded across the church- 
yard. ‘‘* Blast they elm roots,’ I mind I 
did say. ‘’Tis thik corner that be so 
bad. Thik tree there.’ Looking up from 
they tormenting roots I did see Farmer 
Ruddle cross the churchyard. A proud 
churchwarden he were become, and he’d 
just stepped across to see how many mices 
wold Bessy’s ‘ sudden deaths ’ had catched 
under altar. 

“IT don’t know how it came about, but 
Farmer Ruddle stepped up to where I were 
taking out God’s blessed dirt to put wold 
Simpson in. "I'were odd for Farmer 
Ruddle to stand so silent-like by a grave. 
Because there bain’t no trade és worms 
in these parts. But he did stand so, and 
I mind I did talk same as I be doing now. 

“*“ Poor wold Simpson,’ I did say, ‘’e 
were sorry to leave ‘is cat behind.’ 

“Farmer Ruddle started sudden-like, 
as though he were shot. I could see him 
tremble, and he came a step or two 
nearer and looked into the hole. 

‘“** You don’t mean to tell me,’ Farmer 
Ruddle said hurried-like, “‘ that I shall 
have to go down there into the dirt, same 


as Simpson, and leave all my houses and 
lands ?’ 
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‘“** Poor wold Simp, ’e were sorry to 
leave his cat behind,’ I did say again. 

“Farmer Ruddle were muttering— A 
long time yet, a long time yet.’ And then 
he trembled still more and looked into 
the grave again. *’Tis all for this, then 
—’tis all for this that I’ve scraped and 
saved—all for this, to lie in dirt at the 
last.’ 

‘“** Why, indeed,’ I said. ‘ Poor wold 
Simp, ’e were sorry to leave ’is cat be- 
hind.’ ”’ 


Mr. Squibb turned to look again at the 
yew-tree—he spoke softly. 

“* Maybe they little birds can tell what 
voice it were that told Farmer Ruddle to 
hang ‘imself on wold elm. .‘ I wish he’d 
done it on’s roots,’ I did say. They little 

birds do hop and chatter.” 
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Dr. Snowsatt lived at Bollen. He 
had lived there for ever ; that is to say, 
he had lived there for more than twenty 
years. 

Dr. Snowball was exactly sixty-two 
years old when he married Miss Snow. 

Miss Flora Snow was the daughter of 
Mr. Allen Snow, of Hatten, who had 
many daughters. Flora had been treated 
for the measles by Dr. Snowball. She 
was covered with spots from head to foot. 
Dr. Snowball said he had never’ seen 
such a crowd of red pimples. The pair 
were married at Easter, and the bells of 
Hatten Church rang merrily. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snowball went for their 
honeymoon to Switzerland. The Doctor 
chose Switzerland for one reason in par- 
ticular, his fear of thieves. 

This matter needs an explanation. 

Once, when Dr. Snowball was waiting 
for the 4.15 at Balsom Junction, on his 
way to Stonebridge, he sat in front of a 
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painted picture. The colour of the pic- 
ture reminded him of the spots on Flora’s 
chest. How a mountain could look like 
a girl with measles he did not know. 
But still here was the resemblance. 

Half-way up the mountain there were 
two little boys with bare legs and feathers 
in their hats, blowing two mountain 
horns. ‘The boys were calling the cows 
up from a valley that, taking the given 
perspective of the picture, must have 
been fifty miles away. 

The sight of these great horns pleased 
Dr. Snowball. If he could buy the like 
he could easily awaken the whole country- 
side in case the thieves came to Bollen. 
Dr. Snowball had always had this fear in 
his head, that one night robbers would 
break through his pantry window and 
steal his white sparrow. This stuffed 
sparrow he had. purchased himself and 
‘valued very much. It was worth a few 
pence perhaps. But Dr. Snowball could 
not rid his mind of the idea that the thieves 
would break in by his pantry window and 
steal the white sparrow. Incidentally, of 
course, they might murder him as well, 
but that would be nothing to the loss of 
the sparrow. This was why Dr. Snow- 
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ball wanted the horns to raise the neigh- 
bourhood. 

As soon as ever he reached Switzerland 
he began to inquire about the horns. At 
Basle he called at Cook’s. The clerk 
looked at Mrs. Flora, who explained what 
her husband wanted. Cook’s agent was 
very discreet and smiling, he gave all the 
advice he could in the circumstances. 

At first Dr. Snowball was unsuccessful 
in his quest. Once he thought he heard a 
sound half-way up a mountain that might 
have been a horn blowing. Leaving his 
wife at the hotel, he climbed up as well 
as his age would allow him, but the fur- 
ther he got up the mountain the darker 
it became, for what he had really heard 
was a thunderstorm. Reaching a certain 
point, he saw that in order to get back 
to his hotel again he must go down. His 
courage, that had led him to clamber so 
far, now forsook him. He sat down 
upon a rock that jutted out of the snow 
rather like a horn, and waited. During 
that night and half the next day, twenty 
guides searched the mountain. . 

At last the Doctor was found. 

After this accident Dr. Snowball tried 
a different plan. He advertised for horns. 
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The day after the advertisement appeared 
everyone in the hotel, including the night 
porter, was awakened at three o’clock in 
the morning by the most terrible noise 
they had ever heard. Every cowman in 
the Canton had come there to blow. The 
manager rushed up to Dr. Snowball’s 
apartment and begged him on his knees 
to come down and buy. 

Dr. Snowball bought two horns. He 
chose the largest. He spent the rest of 
his honeymoon in learning to blow them. 

Directly Dr. Snowball entered his own 
house at Bollen, he went to see if the 
white sparrow was safe. He ordered 
Flora to dust the sparrow. This she did 
most carefully. He then told her to put 
it upon the clock. Dr. Snowball hoped 
that if the thieves came they would take 
the clock and leave the white sparrow 
behind. 

“One day the Doctor asked the people 
of Bollen to come together upon the vil- 
lage green, because he wished them to 
hear him blow the horns. Dr. Snowball 
carried the horns to the green under his 
arms as though they were blunderbusses. 
The people came out of their houses. 
Blacksmith Perry had a hammer in his 
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Bird, the tinker, came running from 
‘The Black Swan’ in a great hurry. 
Little Bertie had run into the inn scream- 
ing out “ that Dr. Snowball was going to 
cut up Mrs. Best upon the green grass ”’ 
—Mrs. Best was a lady who had just 
died. Though in his cups, Tom Bird 
did not wish to miss the fun. As soon 
as old Tom arrived upon the green, Dr. 
Snowball blew one of the horns. Think- 
ing the sound had come from heaven, 
Tom knelt down and began to pray. His 
prayer contained only great oaths. But 
he hoped the kind angels would translate 
them because he really wanted to be sorry 
for his sins. | 

After blowing the horns, Dr. Snowball 
told the people that if they ever heard 
that sound in the night they must come 
at once to Hill House, and catch the 
robbers, who would be getting in by the 
pantry window. He then carried the 
horns home again like blunderbusses. . . . 


_ Half-way between Hatten and Bollen 
there was a moated Grange. 

In the moat there grew bulrushes, 
little ducks, and yellow water-lilies. 
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In the Grange there lived Mrs. Lidden 
and young Caleb. 

Young Caleb used to visit the Snows 
before Flora married. Mrs. Snow had 
wanted young Caleb for Nina. Why she 
thought Nina could catch young Caleb no 
one knew. 

_ As soon as Doctor Snowball had been 
accepted by Flora, he started off to Stone- 
bridge to buy the wedding-ring. 

Young Caleb came to call that same 
afternoon at Hatten, and invited the 
newly engaged Flora to take a walk in 
the wood. 

Nina was left behind to cry upon the 
sofa. 

What happened in the wood no one 
knew. Young Caleb told his mother 
that they had looked for moorhens, and 
Flora had merely said at home that they 
glimbed trees after mistletoe. | 

Young Caleb was known to the Doctor, 
who for some odd reason did not like him. 
He had attended him for mumps. “ The 
young gentleman looked so silly,”’ he said. 
To the credit of Dr. Snowball let us remark 
here that this was the only time he was 
ever known to speak cynically about a 
patient. So we may see that Dr. Snow- 
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ball did not like young Caleb. It was 
otherwise with Flora. The more she was 
with the Doctor the more her mind went 
back to that tree-climbing day. Atlength 
she decided in her heart that she must see 
young Caleb again. She went for a long 
walk in the wood. 

There was one snug place between 
some bushes that she peeped into. She saw 
something lying upon the moss. This 
was her handkerchief. A shrew-mouse 
had nibbled out the name. Flora sat 
down in that place and scribbled a note. 
When she came out of the wood she gave 
the note to a child to carry to the moated 
Grange. 

Dr. Snowball liked port wine. He 
would hold each glass before drinking 
up to the light, and as he drank he would 
look approvingly at the white sparrow. 
The evening after Flora had written her 
note he drank nine glasses. Dr. Snow- 
ball went to bed. : 

In the middle of the night Flora rose 
and dressed. Her husband slept soundly. 
She stole downstairs and left the house by 
the front door. As soon as she shut the 
door she remembered the new lock that» 
had been put in that morning. It was 
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the kind of lock that locked of itself when 
the door was shut. 

Flora stood and trembled. 

She forgot young Caleb. She forgot 
the note she had written asking him to 
come into the wood to climb trees. The 
‘door was shut and she had no latch-key. 

Flora walked round the house. The 
wind blew cold, she shivered. She had 
dressed in such a hurry that she had for- 
gotten some of her clothes. She wished 
herself in bed again beside her husband. 
She stopped in front of the pantry window 
and tried to open it. | 

Flora knew that Jane would never hear 
her. Jane always slept like a log—but 
her husband ? 

The latch of the pantry window was 
not securely fastened. Flora shook the 
window. She paused for a moment 
pefore having another try. 

While she waited in the moonlight she 
chanced to look up. Something large 
like a blunderbuss was being poked out 
of the bedroom window above. 

After the lightning the thunder. 

The noise came. All the little hills of 
Bollen resounded with the sound of a horn. 

Flora sneaked along in the shadow of 
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the house and hid herself under the large 
laurel bush. From her hiding-place she 
could see the lights beginning to burn in 
the village. The enormous horns were 
being repeatedly blown. 

The port did its work well, it was 
fruity and the Doctor blew. 

The first person to come upon the 
scene was old Tom, who got the start of 
the others because he had slept in a ditch 
with his clothes on. When old Tom came 
into the Doctor’s garden, an owl flew by. 
Tom chased the owl. The owl flew into 
the laurel bush. Old Tom peeped in. 
What he saw there impressed him in a 
strange manner. He scratched his head, 
wishing to tell someone. 

He saw Dr. Snowball peering out of 
the front door of Hill House. He saw 
him silhouetted against the light, holding 
in his excitement the two horns above his 
head. Tom grinned, the Doctor looked 
so like Farmer Ford’s bull. Old Tom 
told his secret to the Doctor. 

The garden was now full of villagers. 
Blacksmith Perry was there, and Mr. 
Hobbs. 

The port had helped the Doctor to 
blow, and now it helped his fears in 
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another matter. He thought that the 
white sparrow had flown into the laurel 
bush. He peeped into the bush. After 
peeping in he turned to the people, 
thanked them for coming, gave them 
money, and sent them away. 

When they were all gone he helped 
Flora to come out from her hiding-place. 

He asked her whether she had haad 
the white bird. 

Flora caught gladly at the hint he gave, 
and replied that when he opened the front 
door, the white sparrow flew into its case 
again. | 
“She will never try to fly out again,” 
Flora said. 
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Tapnot possessed two good things. 
A good minister and a good inn. The 
minister's name was the Rev. Thomas 
Pine and the name of the inn was the 
‘* Jolly Boatman.” 

From the bar window of the “ Jolly 
Boatman ”’ the church flag-staff could be 
seen. On the top of which on a summer 
evening a bird settled. 

‘““Poor George Pim be in trouble 
again,” Farmer Spenke remarked. 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Truggin, the clerk 
of Tadnol, looking intently at the bird 
on the flag-staff as though he wondered 
what it was, “‘ for ’e be married.” 

‘‘ A good wife be a ‘ here beginneth,’ ”’ 
said the farmer. ; 

“But a bad one be a sad Amen,” 
echoed the clerk. 

‘“* Mrs. Pim did tell George she wanted 
to marry him,” mildly remarked Mr. Croot, 
the blacksmith, turning to the window, 
“and so I dosuppose ’tis all for the best.”’ 
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“Tis all for the best to let some folks 
want,”’ said Truggin ; “‘ and didn’t I say 
to George, ‘ Never a peal of they ringing 
bells will I give for thee’s wedding up at 
church, though had it been thee’s funeral,’ 
I did say, ‘I would have been more 
gracious’ I do believe bird on tower 
be a rook... .” 

George Pim’s wife’s name was Grace. 
How her parents came to call her Grace 
no one could imagine. 

She told George she would make him 
ree. Scciae 
She tried to, by beating him. 

George Pim was unfortunate in every- 
thing. He rarely had enough to eat, he 
suffered from many ills, and always had a 
cold in his head that made his teeth ache. 

If ever he earned any money, his wife 
would literally throw it away into the 
Idne, so that George had to find it again. 

“*Tis very strange,” Blacksmith Croot 
would say, “‘ that me little dog Tray, that 
be so tame, should bite George Pim.” 

Even as a child George had fared no 
better. 

When he was a little boy he was short- 
sighted, and the girls tormented him. 
They would lead him into the fields and 
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then shout out, “ Look, George, look, 
what lovely blackberries,” and push him 
into a bed of nettles. 

The boys served him no better. 

One dinner-time Will Harris ran out 
of school and proudly called out, “I do 
know more than parson, I do, for I do 
know there bain’t nor hell.” George 
ventured to remark that he believed very 
much in Hell, and had felt the pit near 
to him all the days of his life. 

For this heterodox opinion he was 
stoned down the lane... . 

The Rev. Mr. Pine thought suicide a 
sad mistake. If he saw anyone that he 
fancied might be meditating self-destruc- 
tion he would say, “‘ There may be apple 
jelly for breakfast to-morrow.” 

Most of all Mr. Pine feared for George 
Pim. He felt that every circumstance 
of his life drove George on to use a tree 
andarope. More than all else, Mr. Pine 
knew how sad George was that the people 
of Tadnol despised him. To them George 
was worse than a worm. | 

Thomas Pine considered. He wanted 
to get the people to respect George, he 
wondered how. When he was digging 
in his garden he got an idea. He would 
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make George a king. If the people saw 
him crowned, they would surely make his 
life more bearable. 

It happened to be an easy matter to 
crown George. Every year at Tadnol 
manor house there was a féte. And one 
of the new attractions this year was to bea 
game of chess played with human pieces. 
Thomas Pine had been asked to take one 
side. He decided to make George Pim 
his king. The queen was to be Mrs. 
Truggin. 

At the inn the talk was all about the 
coming féte, and the game of chess. 

"Tis a game like draughts,” said 
Farmer Spenke to Mr. Croot, the black- 
smith, “ only there be a king in en.’ 

An’ they do say,’’ remarked the black- 
smith, “that ‘tis George Pim that is 
going to be so crowned.” 

# =“ Queens I’ve heard of,” said Mr. 
Truggin ; ‘for my own wife do tell I 
to walk backwards these days, but what 
be they pawns that children do a-talk 

of ! ) 99 

Farmer Spenke looked for a long mo- 
ment into the deep colour in his mug. 
‘**Tis my belief,’ he said at length, ‘ ‘ that 
they pawns be the king’s lawful children.”’ 
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Mr. Truggin looked out of the window 
at the church flag-staff. 

‘* Another bird,” he said. 

In the village cottages conversation 
went on foo. 

Mrs. Truggin was ironing her little 

randdaughter Millie’s frock for the féte. 
Millie was to be a pawn. 

Mrs. George Pim had called in to bor- 
row some vinegar. : 

“*Tisn’t right or proper to make folk’s 
husbands kings,” Mrs. Pim said crossly. 
“They crowned heads never dig no pars- 
nips, and now George be king, who be 
going - to clean out pig that Parson Pine 
"ave give we?”’ 

Mrs. Truggin said that it was only a 
game of skittles. 

Mrs. Pim grew more angry. 

“ T’ll crown ’e when ’e do come home,” 
she said, and went away forgetting the 
vinegar... 

The day of the fate came. The trees 
were green, the summer sun warmed the 
white clover, and pretty frocks were 
everywhere. The relationship of Mr. 
Pine’s king to the pawns had been ex- 
plained by Mr. Truggin to everyone who 
asked him about it. All the chess pieces 
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were dressed in fitting costume, and 
everyone was glad that the day had come. 

When the hour drew near for com- 
mencing, George Pim could not be found. 
Thomas Pine searched everywhere, and 
at last discovered his king hiding in some 
dark bushes. 

““ He was ashamed,” George said, “‘ to 
take so exalted a position, because that 
very morning his wife had beaten him.” 

Mr. Pine crowned George, and led 
him to his place. All the little children 
shouted, “‘’Tis George Pim that be 
king !” 

Everyone was there with the exception 
of Mrs. Pim. She nursed her anger 
against her husband at home. Because 
the sun shone through her window she 
drew the curtain. When a knock came 

at her door, Mrs. Pim opened it sulkily. 
* Millie, dressed as a dainty young pawn, 
had brought a message from ‘Thomas 
Pine—that the game was just going to 
begin, and he hoped Mrs. Pim would 
come to see her husband with his crown 
on. 
“Please do come, Mrs. Pim,” said 
Millie. 

Mrs. Pim shut the door in Muillie’s 
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face. ‘I'll crown ’e,’”’ she shouted 
through the keyhole, “when evening do 
come.” 

‘While Mr. Pine was considering his 
first move, Truggin the clerk walked 
slowly up to the king and remarked : 
“Tis well thee be a king, neighbour, for 
thee’s family be numerous.”’ 

At the same time Farmer Spenke came 
to Queen Truggin and said: ‘“ Your 
husband be a quiet one, bain’t ’e?”’ 

Mrs. Truggin was too good a queen 
to reply. 

Mr. Thomas Pine was nervous. He 
felt that if anything went wrong with the 
game his king would be blamed for it. 
The moves had been all arranged before- 
hand, but he had forgotten what they 
were. He began badly, and with the 
glory of victory in his heart, his opponent 
checkmated King George in the sixth 
move. : 

When the pieces were rearranged, 
George Pim was missing. 

Millie said he had limped away towards 
the pond. 

‘To throw ’imself into water, very 
like,”’ said Mr. Truggin carelessly. 

Mr. Pine ran to the pond, but, as 
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George was not there, he supposed he 
had gone home. 

Mr. Pine followed. 

Near to Pim’s cottage he stopped and 
listened. 

“You be a crowned king, be thee?” a 
voice shouted. ‘“ Then come in ’ere and 
I'll beat thee into thee’s kingdom... .” 

Soon after the féte George Pim was 
taken seriously ill. He had found kingly 
robes more draughty than corduroy. 

Mr. Pine did what he could for him, 
but the doctor said that his days were 
numbered. 

George lay very quietly in his bed ; his 
wife had gone away on a visit. ‘“‘ She 
could not bear the sight of him,” she 
said. 

At the inn, Mr. Truggin remarked : 
“* Poor George, ’e were kind-hearted, ’e 
‘would move a worm from’s path sooner 
than tread on en.” : 

‘““"Tis strange,’ said Farmer Spenke, 
“for folk never minded George same as 
’"e minded they soft worms.” 

During George Pim’s last night upon 
earth, Thomas Pine sat beside him, wait- 
ing for the end. George’s lips moved. 
Mr. Pine leant over him. 
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“*T do mind my crown,” he said faintly, 
"twas a pretty one... ‘twas some- 
thing to have lived to wear a crown.” 

Mr. Pine held the dying man’s hand. 

‘“‘T be ashamed of losing my crown so 
soon,” said George. 

“In a little while you will be wearing 
another,” said Thomas Pine suitably. 

‘* Blessed if Truggin bain’t a-ringing 
of they bells,’’ remarked Farmer Spenke 
to Blacksmith Croot before the funeral, 
to which they were going as bearers. 
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Ir certainly took longer than one would 
have expected for the people of Norbury 
to realize that Jane Guppy’s old mother 
had gone mad. But they did think so 
at last when the old lady was found sleep- 
ing with the pigs in the sty and eating 
out of the same trough with them nozzle 
to nozzle. Seeing her there, and watch- 
ing her behaviour with interest for a 
moment or two, the village carrier, Mr. 
Balliboy, remarked harmlessly to himself, 
“that he believed there mid be some- 
thing gone a little funny wi’ she’s head.” 
He called to Jane Guppy, who said almost 
‘proudly when she came and peeped into 
the sty where her mother was—" She do 
fancy she’s self fine as a pig.” 

Although in Norbury to try to be so 
fine an animal as a pig might well be 
regarded as an attempt to climb higher 
than the human in the scale of being, yet 
Jane Guppy, fancying perhaps that the 
other pigs mightn’t fat so well near to the 
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new one, remarked casually to Mr. Balli- 
boy—‘‘ Maybe ’twould be best to get 
mother out from sty, though she be so 
clever.”’ 

This was done, though with some diffi- 
culty, and Mr. Balliboy placing a little 
straw in the carrier’s van, Jane, who was 
easily able to persuade her mother that 
she was going to market to be sold, 
bundled her in, and the carrier drove off 
to the county asylum. 

When Mrs. Guppy returned to Nor- 
bury after taking her mother away, she 
was naturally as full, as a good pudding 
is of plums, of fine stories about what 
she had seen. 

She expected, and indeed had advised 
this course to the matron, that they had 
better put her mother into another sty. 
“*Tis most like there be an empty woon 
out in they garden grounds.” ‘“ But ina 
little moment,”’ she said, telling her story 
with all proper excitement, “‘ I did forget 
our mother, for there were a young silly 
girl that I had to look at.” 

Amongst the neighbours who were 
listening to Mrs. Guppy’s account of 
what she had seen, there was a sad-man- 
nered labourer whose name was Tom 
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Keats. Tom was a simple person who 
was always mocked at by everyone because 
he had ideas above the common. “Tom 
do like they maidens,” Mr. Morsay the 
sexton would remark, “‘ but they maidens 
don’t fancy Tom.” This was true 
enough, for Tom had grown old in his 
longing for love, a longing that in his 
case had met with no success. 

Tom was quite a proper man too, but 
the reason that the girls gave for not 
liking him was, as Nellie Morsay put it, 
“that ’e don’t give ’ee nothing only 
kisses.’ 

Though Tom was thus disparaged, it 
was his own high ideals that made him 
so, for loving so ardently and so romantic- 
ally, he could never think of a present, out 
of his poor means, that was good enough 
for a pretty young lady. Tom Keats 
‘was now fifty and no one would marry 
him. He would go to his work with his 
eyes downcast, and whenever he went past 
the churchyard gate, he would loiter a 
little there as if he would like to go right 
in, and stay. 

For some reason or other, the idea of 
Mrs. Guppy’s mother trying to be a real 
pig had interested Tom, and when Jane 
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returned from the asylum with her story, 
he had knocked at her door to hear what 
had happened. 

‘“‘T did forget our mother,” said Jane, 
continuing it, “‘ when I did see thik silly 
young girl.” ‘Tom moved nearer to Mrs. 
Guppy and looked up at her, waiting in 
excited expectation for her to go on. 

“She were a beauty,” said Mrs. 
Guppy; “her hair were bobbed in the 
latest fashion, and were as golden yellow 
as evening sunshine that be spread out 
over sky.” 

Mrs. Guppy looked at Tom. “ ’Tis 
mad maid who be for thee; ’tis thee’s 
woon maiden that I have a-seen at asylum,”’ 
she said, laughing loudly at Tom Keats. 

Whenever Tom saw Mrs. Guppy— 
and he now took to loitering by her cot- 
tage door instead of by the churchyard 
gate—he would ask her excitedly whether 
she had seen his girl again, and some- 
times if Jane had been to the asylum to 
visit her mother, about whom she would 
remark carelessly, “Oh, she be still a- 
grunting, and they don’t please her so well 
as to give her a trough to eat out of,’’ she 
would begin to talk to Tom about the 
beautiful girl. 
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“She do walk about, same as a real 
lady though a silly one,’’ she would say; 

an’ she do dance over they garden 
grounds and do start a-singing like one 
of they little hedge birds in green bushes. 
An’ sometimes she do stand an’ talk to 
they foolish wold men who do bide about 
growling, or else eating of their own coat 
buttons. She be the wonder of thik place, 
be mad maiden.” 

“If the poor silly maid bain’t got no 
husband,” said Tim, “‘ do ’ee ask her if 
she'll take I for woon ; do ’ee say that I 
love she more than meself, an’ that I'll 
marry she for better or worse, be she wise 
or silly.” 

Upon the next occasion when Mrs. 
Guppy went to the asylum, and Tom 
knew that she was gone, he felt an odd 
lightness in ‘his head. The month was 
June and the men were haymaking, and 
‘whenever Tom, who was upon the stack, 
looked across the field, he saw instead of 
the sulky figure of Farmer Told a wonder- 
ful girl walking, who appeared to come 
near to the stack and to say, “ You've 
looked for me all your life, Tom, and now 
I’m all your own.” 

Tom Keats couldn’t wait that evening 
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to let Mrs. Guppy reach her cottage 
before he i or her news, but stood 
so near to the van when it came that Mr. 
Balliboy had to stop it in a hurry to 
prevent the wheels running over him. 
“* Motor car bain’t no soft silly ’oman for 
"ee to cuddle to,’’ exclaimed the carrier 
crossly. 

“Did ’ee ask her?” Tom called out 
excitedly to Mrs. Guppy, who was climb- 
ing out between two monstrous parcels. 

“* She were wi mother,” replied Jane 
Guppy, “ when I did see she, an’ pretty 
maid did look so sad, an’ she were a-tellin’ 
our mother that I weren’t pig-killer John- 
son, as wold ’oman did fancy.” 

“But what did she say about 1?” 
asked ‘Tom. 

“Tell Tom,’ she did say,” replied 
Jane, “* that there be many a better and 
a prettier maid for ’e to marry that do 
live at Norbury.’ ” 

“No, there bain’t none,” said Tom, 
replying to Mrs. Guppy as if she were 
the young lady in the madhouse ; “ no, 
thee be the maiden, and there bain’ t none 
other.”” Tom’s happy look as he said 
this soon changed to an anxious one. 

‘ There bain’t none of they mad chaps 
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that do look at she, be there ? ’’ he asked. 

““Oh yes, there be,’ replied Mrs. 
Guppy, glad as every woman 1s to arouse 
jealousy in a man, “there be a dark- 
looking chap that do follow she whenever 
she be a-walking in they garden grounds, 
and ’e do snap ‘is teeth and wriggle ’is 
fingers at she.” 

“Ask thik mad maiden,”’ said Tom, 
trying to get nearer to Mrs. Guppy, round 
the parcels, ‘ask she to come out to 
Tom, for cottage be ready, and all that I 
have got I will give to she. . . .”’ 

And now every time Mrs. Guppy went 
to the asylum to visit her mother, she 
would take some message of love, and if 
she happened to see the beautiful girl she 
would bring back a message for Tom 
Keats that was always a kind one. And 
Tom was always expecting to see the girl 
coming to the cottage where he lived, 
dressed as a bride all ready for church. 

Perhaps it was through thinking so 
much about her that Tom began to see 
things that are not usually noticed. Har- 
vest time was come, and one day in the 
field Tom informed Farmer Told that 
beautiful beings clothed in golden gar- 
ments were walking between the corn 
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shocks. ‘‘ Some do walk, and some do 
dance, but all be moving round I,” said 
Tom. Farmer Told stared at Tom and 
then laughed loudly. 

The laughter brought Tom to his 
senses for a moment, and he worked for a 
little while, but he soon threw down his 
fork and began to run after a hare that 
had been disturbed by the reaper. 

“*Tis she,’’ shouted Tom, “ ’tis mad 
maiden and she be running from t’other 
dark chap.” | 

And after that Tom forgot to eat or to 
sleep, and was always fancying that he 
saw the mad girl. And often he would 
think that he was standing in front of 
her and driving off the dark mad man 
who was following her too... . 

When Tom Keats was told to go to 
the asylum he went willingly, a nurse was 
sent to fetch him, and he went in Mr. 
Balliboy’s car. Mrs. Guppy saw him off, 
and called to him at parting—* Do ’ee 
mind to tell wold mother that the price 
of prime bacon be dropped.”’ But Tom 
did not answer because he was only think- 
ing about the lovely girl with the bobbed 
golden hair. — | | 

In a lane near to the asylum a group 
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of men inmates were loitering in charge 
of an attendant. But nearer still—and 
Tom’s heart leaped when he saw her— 
the beautiful girl, that Mrs. Guppy had 
described so often, was walking unat- 
tended. But Tom wasn’t the only one 
who had seen her, for a man escaped 
from the group and ran towards the girl 
with a clasp knife open in his hand. 

The girl paid no heed to him, she was 
looking at Tom. 

Tom was down in 2 moment, and in a 
moment the knife that was to find a home 
in the heart of the beautiful girl had struck 
him deep. . As he fell Tom called out 
triumphantly to the evil face above him : 

“*Tain’t silly maid thee’ve a-killed, 
tis only Tom.” 

Tom Keats opened his eyes ; he was 
aware that someone was bending over 
,him and holding his hand. In a moment 
‘or two he was able to see who this was. 

“TI be Tom,” he said faintly, ‘‘ and I 
be come to fetch ’ee, only I be afeard 
that I be a-dying.”’ 

He was silent for a little, and then he 
said, “‘ You do love I, don’t ’ee, poor silly 
maid ?” | 

‘Yes, Tom, I love you,” she said.... 
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It is always a sad misfortune for village 
folk when good-fellowship ceases and 
strife begins. Often the actual cause of 
the trouble may be a very small matter 
that no sensible person, and certainly not 
Farmer Spenke of Tadnol, should take 
offence at. | | 

In the case we now tell of, all the worry 
came by means of Mrs. Guppy’s death, 
who was Farmer Spenke’s mother-in-law. 

For some years before her death Mrs. 
Guppy had done little else than say un- 
pleasant things about Farmer Spenke, in 
whose house she had chosen to live. 
Indeed Farmer Spenke was heartily glad 
to be rid of her, but the fact that Mr. 
Truggin had suggested to Mrs. Guppy 
that the best thing she could do was to 
die, didn’t please the farmer. 

The advice—that she should die—was 
given to Mrs. Guppy by Mr. Truggin 
when the old lady, who was out walking, 
happened to feel a little tired, and, wish- 
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ing to rest herself for a moment or two, 
had leaned over the churchyard wall to 
watch Mr. Truggin trimming a grave. 

‘“‘ Thee best hurry home, wold ’oman,”’ 
said Mr. Truggin, looking up at her, “‘ or 
thik dinner bell mid toll and thee’d be 
late for Heaven.”’ 

The,sexton nodded at the church tower 
and then pointed to a narrow piece of 
grass between two graves. 

“Tis best thee die quick,” said Mr. 
Truggin, “‘ for Mother Hoare do fancy 
that place. She do say ’tain’t so draughty 
as t’other side, but if thee do take an’ 
hurry ’tis yours to bide in.” 

Mrs. Guppy hated draughts: she 
went home and died. 

At the inn, when the funeral was over, 
Mr. Truggin, who wished to obtain a 
glass from the farmer, remarked meaningly 
that if he hadn’t spoken up to Mrs. Guppy, 
“thee mid ’ave been tormented wi’ she 
for another twelvemonth.”’ 

Farmer Spenke sat up very straight 
and stiff, and informed Mr. Truggin that 
it wasn’t his place to interfere in family 
matters. 

Blacksmith Croot took the part of the 
farmer and told Mr. Truggin that, though 
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to bury folk was his business, to tell them 
when to die was no affair of his. 

““ Thee be no better than a murderer,”’ 
said Mr. Croot. 

In a very little while all Tadnol knew 
that Mr. Truggin had killed Mrs. Guppy 
and was also reported to have said at the 
inn that the sooner all crabbed old women 
died the better. 

In olden times, when anyone was out- 
lawed, the only safe place for them was 
the church, and so Mr. Truggin, when 
he found that all Tadnol called after him, 
would take sanctuary and spend some of 
the day, when he wasn’t at work in the 
Vicarage garden, in the church vestry. 

In the church vestry Mr. Truggin 
nursed his anger against Farmer Spenke 
and Blacksmith Croot, and wished very 
much for an opportunity to get the better 
of his enemies, or at least to have full 
liberty to say what he thought of them. 

He had no chance to do this at the inn, 
for there the landlord, Mr. Toole, very 
naturally took the side of his best cus- 
tomers, and so Mr. Truggin had nothing 
left to him to do but to seek safety in the 
vestry. | 7 

It was in this retreat that Mr. Truggin 
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conceived the idea of copying the gait 
and manner of his new master, the Rev. 
Silas Dottery. 

Perhaps it has already been noticed by 
some thoughtful ones that, in the country, 
the sexton, who is usually the church 
clerk too, even when he isn’t trying to, 
does—as is the case with our Mr. Truggin 
—grow very like his master the clergy- 
man, in action and in voice. This 1s 
most natural when the clerk repeats so 
many words after his master, and hears the 
gentleman talk of country matters so 
often, in a hushed whisper, before the 
service begins. 

Sometimes, during his visits to the 
church, Mr. Truggin would dress him- 
self in the Rev Silas’s robes and step 
smoothly up the aisle as if he were taking 
the service, and even climb the stone steps 
ingo the pulpit, treading very cautiously. 

Once he ventured to put on his master’s 
cassock and to cross the village bridge, 
and was pleased to know that he was not 
recognized, for Tommy Toole called out 
after him—* ’Tis wold rook Dotty who 
be out to-day.” 

Though Truggin was glad that he was 
beginning to look so like his master, yet 
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he couldn’t help feeling the melancholy 
of a man who is deprived, by the taunts 
of his enemies, of many a cheerful glass. 
at the inn, and all because he had merely 
wished Mrs. Guppy to have the least 
draughty corner of God’s Acre. 

There was a book in the vestry that 
wasn’t the Holy Bible, that Mr. Truggin 
now took notice of. 

He had once seen this very book in 
the clergyman’s hands one sermon time 
when Mr. Dottery had forgotten to bring 
his own sermon with him, for, being an 
old bachelor, he had no lady to remind 
him of what he should take to church. 

Mr. Truggin noticed the book and 
began to read it. It was a book of Hom- 
ilies appointed to be read in churches in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth of famous 
memory. 

The more Mr. Truggin read, the more 
he liked the matter, and the more he 
wished that he could give Blacksmith 
Croot and Farmer Spenke a taste of the 
contents. 

He was sure, however, that it would 
be quite useless to take the book to the 
inn to try to read it there, for he would 
be only called nasty names and possibly 
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thrown out of the door into the muddy 
lane. 

And so Mr. Truggin felt that he must 
wait patiently for a chance to come for 
revenge. ... 

The winter time was now come and 
the dark days and the mists that bring 
the aches and pains to sad humanity. 

The river damp crept about Tadnol, 
and after racking many an old person 
with sharp pain, settled in a hollow tooth 
that belonged to the Rev. Silas Dottery, 
and racked him too. 

The one service at Tadnol was held 
upon a Sunday afternoon, and during the 
morning of December 14th Mr. Truggin 
received a command from his master to 
go to the Vicarage. 

Mr. Truggin obeyed at once and hap- 
pily, for, upon more than one occasion, 
tke sexton had been given by Mr. Dottery 
something to drink, 1n a glass, that wasn’t 
cold water. 

The sexton found his master in great 
pain. Mr. Dottery was sitting with his 
face bound in flannel in front of a large. 
fire, and beside him was a brandy bottle. 

Mr. Truggin looked at the bottle most. 
lovingly and accepted a stiff glass. 
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“Tis fortunate,” said Mr. Truggin, 
‘“‘ wi’ thee so bad, that a curate be come 
this very morning to stay wi’ Squire.” 

Mr. Dottery asked for his purse. He 
gave two pounds to Mr. Truggin. 

‘“‘ Bid the curate take the service,” he 
said, “‘and give him these.” 

Mr. Truggin took the notes, bowed to 
his master, and withdrew. 

As he spent so much of his time in 
the church, one can easily imagine that 
Mr. Truggin kept the holy place very 
comfortable and warm, and, as the inn 
was always closed at the time of afternoon 
service, Mr. Croot and Farmer Spenke 
would often be seen in a front pew, near 
to the pulpit, where they could spend a 
quiet hour away from their wives, and 
sleep through the sermon. 

As soon as the last bell stopped ringing, 
the clergyman, whom everyone took to be 
Mr. Dottery, stepped from the vestry, 
with his head bound up in red flannel, 
and walked to the reading-desk in his 
usual slow and awful manner, and the 
service commenced. 

The congregation, who had never seen 
a muffled clergyman before, looked with 
interest, and even listened to the reading 
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of the service, that appeared to them to 
be a little different than usual, for the 
minister prayed that God might bless our 
gracious Queen Adelaide, and invited Him 
who worketh great marvels, to send down 
upon our Bishops and Sextons the health- 
ful spirit.of His grace. 

But as most of the congregation had 
heard that some parts of the Prayer Book 
were going, most wickedly, to be changed, 
very little notice was taken of such slight 
alterations. 

All went on as usual, and after the 
second hymn the priest climbed the pul- 
pit stairs, stepping slowly and giving 
proper heed to his feet, and began to 
deliver the third part of the Sermon against 
Contention, in a tone a little gruff perhaps, 
but well able to be heard by all in the 
church. 

_ As arule when Mr. Dottery preached 

he would take no notice at all of anyone 
in the church. But as soon as ever this 
sermon commenced, Mr. Croot and Far- 
mer Spenke knew that they were being 
looked at, for the minister appeared to 
have learned the sermon by heart and 
rarely had need to use the book he was 
holding. To be looked at now and again 
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by a preacher, with just a passing glance, 
may mean merely friendliness, but to be 
stared at fiercely by two eyes that showed 
themselves the more angrily because the 
rest of the face was swathed in flannel, 
was certainly enough to keep the most 
sleepily inclined very wide-awake. 

The preacher leaned forward, and glared 
at Mr. Croot, who now wished that he 
had remained at home with his wife. 

‘Thou hast the Devil within thee.” 

Mr. Spenke felt uncomfortable too, 
because he remembered that his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Guppy, had told him the 
very same thing. 

The preacher went on ; his voice grew 
louder and gathered godly zeal. 

“Liars, evil beasts, and sluggish bel- 
lies,”’ he shouted. 

Blacksmith Croot turned pale. Mr. 
Spenke looked at the preacher with fear 
and awe. _ 

“Blind guides, fools, painted graves ”’ 
—the preacher paused a moment as 
though the last words had pleased him— 
‘hypocrites, serpents, adders’ brood,” he 
continued, and then, without taking 
breath, and looking hard at the farmer, 
he said sternly, ‘‘ Go behind me, Satan.” 
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Mr. Spenke groaned with fear. The 
flannel fell from the preacher’s face, and 
revealed, flushed with talking, the well- 
known features of Mr. Truggin. 

Later that same evening, Mr. Truggin 
boldly entered the inn. He handed a 
pound note to Mr. Toole and bade him 
draw drink for all. 

- Farmer Spenke and Blacksmith Croot 
shook him warmly by the hand and in- 
quired how he liked preaching. 

‘Tis harder work than grave-digging,” 
replied Mr. Truggin, and drank thirstily. 
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Mr. Wituiam Lanninc was a Wey- 
minster house-agent. Being but a fat 
little man he strutted in order to make 
himself appear very determined, which 
indeed he was. Mr. Lanning was fond 
of two things, his home and mushrooms. 
He dedicated his life’s work to his home, 
and was successful in business, but the 
mushrooms were another matter. In this 
latter liking he was a little unfortunate, 
because, by an unlucky chance, he had 
overheard his head clerk, Mr. Stokes, 
say that bought mushrooms were very 
poisonous. 

Once a year Mr. Lanning took a formal 
holiday with his family, that is if a visit 
to a town as nearly like his own as one 
pea is to another can be called by such a 
pleasant name. 

Mr. Lanning had next to no opposition 
in his business. He even let houses to 
poor people, if they were honest, and he 
had once been the Mayor. He milked 
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the residential villas as though they were 
red and white cows, drawing out from 
them full buckets of commissions. 

Sometimes he was called out into the 
country to value a house, going in a neat, 
black closed car that was as well behaved 
as a bishop’s hat. During these rides he 
would look out at the houses he passed 
by, mentioning their values to himself, as 
a farmer might do who looks at his neigh- 
bour’s cattle... . 

The season of the year was early autumn. 

Mr. Lanning had finished his day’s 
work. He had milked six red _ brick 
houses with marble pillars and twelve 
rooms apiece, and was tired. 

Going along the road, where little trees, 
whose leaves were just touched by yellow, 
grew through the pavement, Mr. William 

, Lanning smelt mushrooms. 

* Before the gate of his house there 
stood a shabby cart painted red at the 
back, with a horse that had surprisingly 
long legs attached to it. The horse was 
eating off Mr. Lanning’s privet hedge, 
and seemed to like it. Shabby carts 
annoyed Mr. Lanning nearly as much as 
shabby houses. And this cart reminded 
him of a house with the windows boarded 
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up that would not let ; the sort of house 
that Mr. Lanning called a dry cow. 

The owner of the cart, a long, lean 
man, with a nose that was tilted to one 
side, was opening the gate to goin. He 
appeared to be more shabby than his 
cart ; he was selling mushrooms. 

Mr. Lanning said he never bought any, 
but sniffed lovingly all the same. The 
man did not answer, so he spoke again. 

‘““T don’t want to hear two sermons,” 
said the man as he banged the gate, “‘ for 
I bain’t religious.” 

The next day Mr. Lanning went into 
the country to value Mullen Hall, that 
was to be sold privately. He started at 
ten o’clock in his neat black car. 

But there were clients to be seen that 
afternoon, so he had to be back by lunch 
time. He was a little late when he left 
Mullen, and wished to return by the 
nearest way. The nearest way was a 
lane that went over the downs. 

One field near to Mullen was covered 
with mushrooms. Never in his life had 
Mr. Lanning seen such tempting ones. 
He had not so much as tasted a mush- 
room for two years, and his mouth watered. 
Oh, how often had he dreamt of them 
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fried in the best butter, served hot upon 
toast and eaten, if possible, in the kitchen, 
where the fragrant odour of their cooking 
would delight his nose. Mad, melan- 
choly dreams |! 

Mr. Lanning could not stop, there 
were the would-be tenants who awaited 
him at Weyminster. Mr. Stokes would 
be at that moment saying : “ Please call 
again in a quarter of an hour.” 

The next day happened to be Sunday. 

Usually on Sunday afternoons Mr. Lan- 
ning would walk around the town and 
look at the unlet houses. They would 
look like closed hymn-books and fill his 
heart with a proper Sabbath gloom. 

Instead of looking at them he decided 
to gather the mushrooms he had seen at 
Mullen. He would walk, for to go by 
the car was out of the question ; he never 

*burnt petrol in pursuit of his pleasures. 

During lunch Mr. Lanning told his 
family of his plan. Little Tommy asked 
to go with Daddy, but Mr. Lanning said 
the distance was too far. 

Setting off with his Sunday stick in 
his hand and a sober look, for perhaps 
Mr. Stokes might meet him, Mr. Lan- 
ning took the road to Mullen. 
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Arriving at the turnpike cottage that 
was a little way out of town, there burst 
from Mr. Lanning a chuckle that showed 
the real state of his mind. Near to Lenton 
he came upon an old man sitting by the 
wayside smoking a quiet pipe and gazing 
at the Sunday blacking on his boots. 
Mr. Lanning shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

Just half a mile beyond Lenton he met a 
little girl who wore a dirty frock and 
whose toes showed out of her shoes. Mr. 
Lanning stopped and smiled at her. The 
girl laughed. ‘“‘ You shouldn’t make fun 
of old gentlemen, my dear,” he remarked, 
still smiling, and gave her a shilling. 

Mr. Lanning felt that the wind was 
blowing, and nodded at the cornfields 
over which it blew in a friendly way. He 
went by some trees from which yellow 
leaves were falling. The house-agent 
fancied they fell for the fun of falling, 
and tried to catch them in the basket that 
he had brought for the mushrooms. 

A char-a-banc came by filled with girls 
who were out for the Sunday. Mr. Lan- 
ning waved his hat to them without con- 
sidering how grey his head was. The 
girls waved, too. 
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When they were gone Mr. Lanning 
pretended to himself that he had only 
taken off his hat to prevent it taking it 
into its head to fall off for fun, as the 
leaves were doing. 

Turning into a by-lane that led up to 
the downs where the mushrooms grew, 
Mr. Lanning noticed a worm struggling 


inthe grit. ‘‘ Foolish worm, silly worm,” 
said Mr. Lanning, and threw it into the 
damp hedge. 


He soon climbed the downs and 
came to a place from which he could 
see the mushroom field. There was a 
shabby cart being driven away from the 
field. ‘The back of the cart was painted 
red. The house-agent smiled to him- 
self, no doubt it was the driver of the 
same cart who had mistaken him for a 
minister. 

* Coming to the place where he had seen 
so many mushrooms, all he could find 
were large heaps of carefully cut stalks. 

‘* Dear, dear, I have wasted my time 
to-day,”’ said Mr. Lanning cheerfully, and 
at once began filling his basket with 
autumn flowers and red berries. He 
bustled here and there as though delighted 
with his task, but told himself every time 
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he picked a flower how he had wasted his’ 
day. | 
‘When the basket was full he went 
down the hill into Mullen. — 

Going down the hill he began to run ; 
some of the flowers fell out of the basket, 
but he only ran the faster. When he 
reached the village he stopped to admire a 
cottage that had an old wooden porch 
covered with little red roses. _He never 
supposed that this cottage was a cow. 
He looked at it because it pleased him. 
It pleased him so much that he knocked 
at the door and asked for some tea. 

In a very little while he was sitting 
before a clean tablecloth eating bread and 
butter and blackberry jam. He cut slice 
after slice and was always putting more 
sugar into his tea. | 

An agreeably plump girl, who might 
have been either wife or daughter—it 
didn’t matter which to Mr. Lanning— 
was kept very busy pouring hot water 
into the teapot. He regarded her with 
marked approval. ‘‘ That’s a very good 
girl,” he remarked gravely, every time 
she brought the kettle. 

When he left the cottage he shook the 
girl’s hand as warmly as he had done the 
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old man’s with the blacked boots by the 
wayside. 

“A pretty home,” he said, as he closed 
the gate. 

_ He walked idly past the large gates of 
the house that he had valued the day 
before, as though he were a perfect stran- 
ger to house property. 

A little boy was playing with a black 

kitten in the road. Mr. Lanning had 
always been known to hate cats. He 
bent down and stroked the kitten, calling 
it “Jimmy,” and inquired of the boy 
whether he had learnt yet at school the 
way to spell “ mushroom.” 
_ The boy spelt the word correctly, and 
Mr. Lanning passed on, nodding his 
head and saying to himself : “‘ Good boy, 
clever boy, pretty kitten.” 

He thought he wouldn’t take the short 
«ut this time, so he went by the main 
road. 

The char-a-banc with the girls came 
again, this time going his way. One of 
the girls suggested to the driver that it 
would be kind to give the old gentleman 
a lift. The char-a-banc stopped. Mr. 
Lanning climbed up, and, sitting between 
two. of the girls, he explained how he had 
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wasted his time, and told them how the 
man who wasn’t religious had taken the 
mushrooms. 

The girls asked for his flowers. But 
he only shook his head and smiled, hold- 
ing the basket tightly upon his lap with 
his hands over it. 

Near to Lenton they passed the ragged 
child who had laughed at Mr. Lanning. 
He now threw some pennies to her, and 
most of the girls followed his example. 
When the char-a-banc turned the next 
corner, the child was still picking up 
money in the road. | 

Passing through Weyminster, Mr. Lan- 
ning forgot that houses could be milked 
and saw them instead as the homes of 
living people ; people who, like himself, 
sometimes wasted their time. 

At his own gate he found his little boy 
Tommy waiting for him. 

“ Daddy,” said the child, ‘‘ you do look 
different.” 

Mr. Lanning tried to look sad. 

Mrs. Lanning opened the door and 
came into the garden to meet him. He 
kissed her twice and gave her the basket 
of flowers. 

By supper-time Mr. Lanning began to 
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feel the same man again that he had been 
the day before, and when he tasted the 
stewed prunes and found them hard, he 
said bitterly to his wife: “‘I had much 
better have stayed in the kitchen than go 
all that distance for nothing.” 
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Tue Poples had little or nothing to 
trouble them, and yet anyone who heard 
them swearing to one another would fancy 
that all the world was tumbling about 
their heads by the noise they made. The 
pair were never silent for one moment, 
and the only time when their clamour 
was separated was when they rode home 
from the copse, where Mr. Pople, who 
was a woodman, cut his faggots. For . 
then John Pople, after loading up the 
two ramshackle wagons that they used in 
their trade, would mount the first one, 
Squeezing in exactly behind the horse’s 
tail, while his wife would be comfortably 
seated upon the very top of her load, 
from whence she could see everything 
except the road. Upon such a return, it 
was impossible for either, because of the 
rattle of the unsteady wheels, to hear one 
another swear or jangle upon the one 
subject that they were always disputing 
about, which was the better of the two 
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roads that went to the copse, a portion of 
which was cut every winter and carried 
away every spring. 

John Pople could never remember call- 
ing his wife anything but Ducky, though 
as a rule he added a merry oath to her 
name when he spoke to her, to make 
more of it—he would say—and so to 
make her the more endearing. No one 
had a name more proper; Ducky was 
exactly what she should be, for her forty 
years had made no difference to her ; she 
was as plump and as rosy as a ripe pippin, 
and as happy as a child, even when she 
laughed and wrangled the most. 

“"Tis a good thing,” Shepherd. Poose 
would say, who, besides Luke Bird, the 
preacher, was interested in the Poples, 
“that they storks never brought no child 
to Ducky, for she an’ John do talk loud 
fenough as ‘tis to shake down church 
tower, and if there’d been any quacking 
children the whole world would be fallen.” 

In the winter when the copse was cut, 
John and his wife would eae be at 
work together, and besides the chopping 
and tying, they would always chatter and 
hammer away at each other like magpies. 

John was a short man, not very respect- 
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able to look at, and a little inclined to be 
dirty in his habits, but with a nice wit 
and intelligence and a fine choice in 
words that weren’t always good ones. 

It was winter now and the pair were 
busy in the wood, and John had laid down 
his hook in order to dispute the better 
with Ducky, as to which was the best way 
to go home, along the narrow road that 
went by “ The Brown Bear Inn,” or the 
wide one that passed “‘ The Soldier’s 
Return.” | | 

“Ducky,” said John, “* Devil take ’ee, 
Ducky, one of these days thee’ll murder 


‘““What be saying?” asked Ducky, 
coming nearer to him. 

“I did dream,” answered John, “ that 
one evening when we two were sitting at 
‘The Brown Bear,’ and I do know that be 
the roughest way home, thee did take | 
out into road and stone I to death.” » 

‘ How you talk, John,” she said, “ for 
thee do know as well as | that ‘ The Brown 
Bear ’ do sell the best drink, for landlord 
do often draw sevens for sixes.”’ a 

“Go to hell, Ducky, go to hell,’’ called 
out John, hitting at a tree with his hook, 
“’tis only ditch water that “ Brown Bear ’ 
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do sell for money, and we mid as well sit 
down and drink up little running rivers 
as go the way thee do tell of.” 

“What were it thee did dream?” 
asked Ducky. 

“That thee did kill I all bloody,” 

replied John. 
“Thee best keep off from I,” she 
said. 

‘“**Tain’t nothing, ’tis only a dream,”’ 
called John, “‘ only one of them dreams.” 

In a few weeks when early spring came, 
the dream was forgotten, and the two 
Poples were in the wood calling and sing- 
ing to one another as usual, and swearing 
as finely as ever. 

Luke Bird, the preacher, who would 
go to the wood in order to meditate about 
the best way to save the people, found his 
ei rent and torn by such horrid sounds, 
ind, fancying that Ducky and John must 
be possessed by all the devils, came to 
speak to them in the hope that they might 
take the road to heaven instead of the 
one to hell. 

Mr. Bird happened to come upon one 
of those days when two loads of faggots 
were to be carted home, and so the dif- 
ferent merits of each of the roads and 
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nearly each stone or rut were remembered 
and bloodily coloured. 

The wagons were ,roped and ready, 
when Luke Bird found the pair, not 
wrangling now but kissing and colling, 
for Ducky was in one of her merry moods 
that would come upon her sometimes in 
early spring. For sometimes she would 
slip her plump hand through John’s 
shirt buttons and tickle his breast, call- — 
ing out that she was a little flea that 
could run up and down a man very 
merrily. | 

“The devil take ’ee for being such a 
Ducky,”’ called her husband, answering 
her, in the same kind of merry way, by 
pulling her ears, so that Mr. Bird could 
only decide that if the pair were not fight- 
ing they were wantoning, and whichever 
it was they were swearing loudly at one 
another. . 

Luke Bird held up his hands, and 
bade them both to consider before they 
went any further upon such a course of 
wickedness, that the high trees under 
which the wagons now loaded were stand- 
ing, might, if they said or did any more, 
fall upon their heads, as Shepherd Poose 
always expected the church tower to do 
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with all the clatter of their talkative 
tongues. 

“There are only two ways for you to 
go,’’ said Luke Bird, holding up one hand 
this time, which is what he always did 
when he preached upon the Dodder 
Green. 

“Yes, yes, two b ways,” called 
out John Pople merrily, catching hold of 
Ducky and dancing her round the preacher. 

“The narrow way and the broad,” said 
Mr. Bird. 

‘“ Ducky, do lie down pretty,’’ shouted 
John, and threw Ducky down upon the 
soft moss and began to squeeze her, using 
many damns and devils in trying to get 
her to $cream. 

Mr. Bird waved his hands in despair, 
he turned and left the wood, saying as a 
last word, “ You’d better walk in the 
harrow road or damnation will have you.” 

“John,” said Ducky, sitting up and 
tidying herself a little, “ thee’s been and 
taught preacher to talk badness, an’ thee 
knew, wold devil, that ’e shouldn’t ’ave 
tumbled I about on grass wi’ the poor 
young man a-looking.”’ 

‘Don’t talk to I, you hell ’oman,” 
shouted John, “‘ when preacher do say 
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same as thee do, that the narrow way that 
do go along of ‘Brown Bear’ be the 
best.” 

“So ’tis, an’ wold Cooty himself would 
Say sO... .” 

“For this woon blasted time,” agreed 
John Pople, “ Pll go preacher’s narrow 
road and taste beer at ‘ Brown Bear,’ 
though ’tis a stony road an’ a hard woon.”’ 

To begin with, at least as far as ‘‘ The 
Brown Bear,” the narrow road _ that 
Ducky had always recommended as the 
best, proved not to be as bad as John 
had painted it. The wagons moved 
slowly and shakily, as they always did, © 
and John, letting the reins lie limp, con- 
tented himself, now that he knew Ducky 
couldn’t hear him because of the creaking 
wagons, by swearing at the horse, who, 
though he went no faster, shook his tail 
now and again in mute displeasure. 

At the “ Brown Bear” the horse that | 
John drove stopped, as it had long been 
trained to do at any inn signboard, and 
‘the two, still quarrelling about the best 
way, sat in a corner in the bar, and Ducky, 
with a shilling that she had hidden, hop- 
ing one day to try the better beer, as she 
fancied it to be, asked for a jug of sixes. 
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John had climbed into his wagon again, 
and Ducky into hers, before it appeared 
to occur to them that the evening had 
come and darkness. They had stayed 
later than they meant, but that was because 
John had affirmed, with plenty of hell 
fire to prove it, that Shepherd Poose had 
seen once a large stone as big as a man’s 
head lying in the narrow road they drove 
in. 

‘* Keep out of way of thik devil’s stone,” 
he called out—*“ An’ preacher wi’ all ’is 
damnation in broad ways, did wish we to 
hell all’s same.’ 

“But the beer,” called out Ducky 
merrily. 

‘**"Fwas good,” said John. 

The wagons started again, making the 
usual rattle and noise, and Ducky sang 
to herself to make the way the shorter, 
“feeling how happy she was with John, 
who, though they squabbled every mo- © 
ment, would always be ready to pinch 
and push her about, which was what she 
liked. 

‘* IT must mind thik devil’s stone,’” she 
said. 

Her wagon jolted. The horse stopped, 
but pulled again. There was another 
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jolt, for the hinder wheel had gone over 
some impediment in the way. 

“*'Tis the stone,”’ said Ducky sleepily, 
pinching her own plump arm to wake 
herself up. “‘And I do believe that 
John’s road be the best.” 

John’s horse turned into the yard where 
the faggots were stacked. 

Ducky drove hers in too. 

John always used to swear at the horse, 
even when it stopped, as it always did, in 
exactly the right place for unloading, but 
now he said nothing. 

Ducky was surprised, yet thinking that 
he might be asleep she went to awake 
him. 

John wasn’t there. 

“* Poor John were thik stone in road,”’ 
_ moaned Ducky, and began to cry. 

“ Thee’ve rid over ’im,”’ said Shepherd 
Poose, who had followed the wagons at a 
little distance, ‘‘ An’ ’e be dead.” 

“But preacher did hold wi’ I about 
the narrow road,” sobbed Ducky, falling 
into a heap in the yard. 
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Hinton village expressed its highest 
respectability in its most harmless resident, 
and its most harmless resident was Mr. 
William Mullet. 

Mr. Mullet had never become famous 
in an undertaking out of the common 
road, but he was famous, and in all 
kinds of quietness, in all kinds of virtue, 
he was a set example. 

No one at Hinton could ever remember 
Seeing Mr. Mullet converse with a woman 
‘upon whose character the least suspicion 
of untoward doings had ever Palen: 
Never, never, did the good man go to 
fairs or vulgar dances, or light-fashioned 
card-playings. Never had he been seen 
to enter in under the painted signboard 
of the village inn upon any summer’s 
evening. 

Nothing could have been more proper 
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than Mr. Mullet’s home-life ; his life 


was, indeed, his home. 

After she had done the housework so 
carefully as would beseem the wife of 
such a husband, Mrs. Mullet would sit 
beside the window and peep out between 
her flowering plants at the sinners. She 
liked to see with her own eyes how different 
they were.; how different from herself 
and Mr. Mullet. 

Mr. Mullet never even looked for the 
sinners. He left that part, so expressive 
of respectability, to his wife. He was 
retired. ‘The people of Hinton believed 
that there had once been a time when 
Mr. Mullet “was in business. Under- 
taking, or €ven groceries, it was whis- 
pered. Some went so far as to say that 
he had once laboured in both those voca- 
tions, most usefully. 

Oddly enough Mr. Mullet used to 
have a queer sort of awe, or even fear, of 
the sinners that Mrs. Mullet, with a kind 
of religious desire, was always looking 
out for. And when she would draw 
back the curtains to see what was going 
forward, he, quaintly enough, would 
say : 
Xs No dear, please don’t do that; 
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someone might look in ; someone might 
say something.”’ 

Mr. Mullet had exactly the proper 
manners to deliver up, upon every hap- 
pening that came to him in the usual daily 
matters of village life. 

He might very well have just been the 
speaking part of the £3 55. 6d. a week that 
his early industry in those usefyl trades— 
before mentioned—together with a small 

fund his father had left him had made 
him heir to. . 

He was never too polite ; he was always 
exactly himself. If any little child who 
happened to be harmlessly, though a little 
carelessly, playing with a hoop in the 
street, let the hoop by any chance en- 
counter Mr. Mullet, that correct gentle- 
man would take the thing up with a smile 
and a nod and return it to the little boy 
—as though he were saying that he, too, 
had been young once. So kind and 
‘considerate a person was Mr. Mullet. 

It is difficult to believe that such a 
naughty girl as Betty Payne could have 
lived at Hinton, and walked in the same 
street and breathed the same air as Mr. 
Mullet. One can surely hardly believe 
that the girl could in such company—for 
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she must have sometimes seen Mr. Mullet | 
—do what people say she used to. 

The simple fact that Betty’s eyes were 
so pretty moved John Barrow, the itinerant 
chapel preacher, to describe her as a 
burning firebrand of vice, and even to add 
worse to that by calling her a stinking 
ditch of evil—the gentleman’s own trade 
of roadsweeper helping him to this last 
taunt of righteousness. 

Between Mr. Barrow and Betty there 
had ever been an open hostility, dating 
back to the time when Betty, as a little 
girl, had called the attention of the 
passers-by to Mr. Barrow, who, in his 
worker’s clothes, was sweeping a road. 

Betty’s words—she was young then— 
“ Blest if thik bain’t our wold preacher ; 

’e be a poor man same as our daddy,” 
awoke so much hatred in the good 
preacher’s heart that never afterwards did 
he doubt for one moment but that poy 
would be damned. 

If in the ordinary course of village 
events, that bring people together at times 
whether they will or no, Betty would pass 
accompanied perhaps by young Barrow, 
the preacher’s son, or by idle Tom Chitty, 
the drunkard, Mrs. William Mullet would 
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close the shutters—such sinning was too 
much even for her. She would turn to 
the fire and warm Mr. Mullet’s slip- 
pers.... 


The easy circumstances of his days led 
Mr. Mullet on gently. 

Then came a day like the others. A 
winter afternoon and honest Mr. Mullet, 
walking abroad, gave himself for an hour 
to the dangers of the Hinton lanes. 

The general outlook was as usual; a 
tile had fallen from Farmer Rogers’ barn 
—that was the only sign that queer things 
were moving. Other matters were as 
they generally used to be. 

Little Tommy Mullen was playing in 
the mud with his stockings hanging over 
his boots. Tommy was in very happy 
spirits, because he had just made twenty- 
oes holes with a rusty hat pin in the 

ector’s new bicycle wheels. Tommy 
had immensely enjoyed the sound of the 
escaping air. 

Mr. Mullet nodded to Tommy. 

Mrs. Rogers was coming down from 
the farm. She looked decked out and 
feathered, as was proper for a.lady to be at 
that hour in the afternoon. 
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Mr. Mullet took off his hat, and talked 
about the flowers that his wife grew in 
the little glass-house at the back of his 
residence. 

Mrs. Rogers went her way smiling ; 
she liked Mr. Mullet. 

The Rector passed by, leading his 
bicycle. He would have liked to have 
spoken to Mrs. Rogers, too, but he felt 
how necessary it was to get his bicycle 
into his own garden. He had ridden 
down the hill so gaily, and had only left 
his bicycle for a moment in. the village, 
and now he was forced to walk up the 
hill again and miss Mrs. Rogers. 

Mr. Mullet said “‘ Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Mullet walked on, he passed the 
tall ash-tree at the corner of the Hinton 
churchyard. He took the lane to the 
right and at length reached Tom Chitty’s 
cottage. 

Mrs. Chitty was drawing some water 
from the well in the lane. Mr. Mullet 
remarked that he had seen in the paper that 
the glass was going down. It was not 
proper to say more, because Mrs. Chitty 
had been pointed out to him as a sinner. 

On his way home to the village Mr. 
Mullet met Joe Banting, the carpenter. 
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The retired undertaker loved to be polite, 
and so he praised the new village stile ; 
he referred more especially to the steps, 
‘that were,’’ he said, ‘“‘so easy to climb.” 
Never had an afternoon walk appeared 
more peaceful or more harmless to Mr. 
Mullet. Virtue herself seemed to hang 
over Hinton village that winter’s day. 


Mr. Mullet reached the rising ground 
that is near to the Hinton churchyard, 
and there he stopped. 

He did not know why, but he trembled 
and looked up. He tried to think ; he 
tried to remember where he was, but his 
thoughts were odd, too. 

Mr. Mullet could only see Betty walk- 
ing, walking with a young man through 
some long rushes, and he began to wonder 
about Betty. 

Mr. Mullet still looked up. He felt 
that he had never gone so far away from 
the earth or so far towards the sky. He 
appeared to be held up by some unknown 
and terrible force. 

He wondered about it; he began to 
fancy that the force was a strange new 
sound that he heard in the distance. The 
village had become silent ; there was no 
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one to be seen. But in the sound that 
he heard Mr. Mullet was aware of the 
feet of a girl coming to him. The sound 
changed ; it became a bright and dazzling 
light and then the girl again. : 
Mr. Mullet had an odd feeling that all 
things were melting away into the strange 
sound that he heard—the sound of wings. 
And while he looked up there passed over 
Hinton village two splendid swans. The 
strange sound was come and gone, and 
Mr. Mullet was left with a vision in his 
mind. He, too, was winged. He would 
seek for Betty. He loved her more than 
life. The evening was darkening, he 


would find Betty. 


The kettle sang merrily at home and 
Mrs. Mullet watched at her window for 
the sinners. 

Two figures were lurking under the 
shadow of Farmer Rogers’ barn. One was 
Betty and the other a man she seemed to 
know, and yet she was not sure. Who 
was he ? she wondered. 

Her husband had taken rather a long 
walk. Perhaps he had gone to tea with 
Farmer Rogers. Yes, that was it— 
talking about the new clergyman, a 
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harmless subject. They would all meet 
in heaven, no doubt, so why not on 
earth f 

Happy Mrs. Mullet! She cautiously 
moved his slippers a little nearer to the 
fire. 
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Wuen Mr. Hall’s wife died he mar- 
ried the Wotten Chapel. 

The chapel was as ugly as any build-- 
ing could very well be ; so this change of 
Wives was no gain to ‘Mr. Hall, for his 
first lady had been a very DENY as well 
as a loving one. 

The chapel’s front was shiny and 
spotted with blue, because it pretended to 
be marble. Its back and sides were 
white and red, being composed of those 
two coloured kinds of bricks. This 
second wife of Mr. Hall’s was built by 
subscription, and as the debt upon her 
was only partly paid, Mr. Harris the 
builder never failed to attend the ser- 
vices to receive the collection. This 
money would be always handed to Mr. 
Harris—who collected it himself—after 
the service by Mr. Judah Gasser, the 
minister. The Rev. Gasser was a per- 
son of importance—he believed in the 


Devil. 
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“The Devil,” Mr. Gasser affirmed, 


“is a Person with horns and a tail, and 
he can roar like a wild lion.” 

The Wotten Anglican Church thought 
differently from Mr. Gasser; for there 
the Devil was said to be only our own 
naughty feelings—or a mere fancy—and 
Hell no place at all but the ordinary state 
of mind of a sinner. 

But Mr. Gasser believed in real estate 
and positive Bible conformity. ‘“ He is 
in the room now,” he would call out 
while preaching, “‘ perched in the win- 
dow and looking at Willie.” Willie 
would start a little when he heard this 
news, but as he was sure to have been 
looking at Lotty Hall he didn’t trouble 
much what the Devil was doing. 

Mr. Hall’s new wife proved an expens- 
ive one. ‘Those who came to her to hear 
, about the Devil found the company cold, 
because the chapel was never heated 
except by the sermon, and after that the 
long extempore prayers always brought 
down the temperature. 

Lotty Hall was a little kittenish creature 
with a pink ribbon round her neck. She 
possessed little feet and unusually naughty 
toes, a great quantity of pale gold hair 
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and a body as white and as plumply 
rounded as a baby’s. 

One winter’s day Lotty was sitting 
near her father knitting for him, as a 
profound secret for Christmas morning, 
a waistcoat that he saw every day. Mr. 
Hall was looking out of the window at 
the chapel. 

“1’m going to warm up my dear wife,” 
he said suddenly. 

‘Are you, father ?” 

Yes,”” he replied, “‘ I am building a 
room under the chapel; a stove will be 
placed there that will send hot air up 
three gratings in the floor to warm our 
feet and legs.” 

“* Legs, father ?”’ 

““And why not?” said Mr. Hall. 
“Does God, who inspires our minister 
on Sundays, wish our legs, that kneel to 
Him, to be frozen into hard stones ?”’ 

“But Mr. Gasser says the Devil likes 
us to be warm too.” | 

Lotty placed one of her feet upon a 
little stool and looked down at it. 

“Dear father,’’ she said, ‘‘ mustn’t I 
even speak to him ?” 

“ Speak to the Devil |’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hall, “ why no, certainly not.” 
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“You know I mean to Willie.” 

Mr. Hall looked fiercely at his daughter. 
“You,” he shouted, “‘ with a father who 
has taken into his heart’s bed an edifice of 
prayer and preaching—you want to speak 
to a mere shepherd boy, to a Willie | °’ 

“But I love him, father, and he loves 
me.”’ v 

“* And I love my chapel,’”’ shouted Mr. 
Hall.... 

No one in Wotten showed a more 
intense interest in the new room under 
the chapel where the stove was to be than 
Mr. Harris, the builder ; because, when 
the winter weather came to Wotten, the 
people, finding that the prayers began 
entirely to extinguish the warmth of the 
sermon, went with their pennies to the 
church instead, where the pews were 
warmer. There was still owing to Mr. 

, Harris seventy-four pounds, and he could 
now only be sure of a penny a Sunday 
which Willie gave ; who always came to 
look at Lotty, and who also appeared very | 
much interested in all the accounts given 
by Mr. Gasser of the Devil’s manners. 

But with the arrival of the new stove 
the money began to come back again 
too, though not so fast as Mr. Harris 
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had hoped it would, and so he began to 
consider how he might get it all, and 
even a larger sum, by the harmless means 
of marrying a pretty girl. 

One foolish thing Mr. Harris had 
always wanted to do, and now that his 
money interests led him the same way, 
he wanted even more excitedly to do this 
one thing—to untie the pink ribbon that 
was always tied around Lotty’s neck.... 

One night the full moon was over 
Wotten wood and was high enough in the 
sky to see Willie, who was standing tip- 
toe upon Mr. Hall’s garden roller and 
touching the tips of Lotty’s fingers. 

“We. will be married,” said Willie, 
“at the registrar’s at Stonebridge on 
New Year’s morning.” 

Lotty didn’t answer for a moment, but 
only let down her long plait so that he 
could touch that, too, ai kiss it. 

‘But he won’t let me go,”’ she whis- 
pered, “there’ll be the chapel service 
going on and who will get me out from 
there?” 

“The Devil will,’ said Willie reassur- 
ingly. 

“But how?” asked Lotty, who al- 
though she didn’t like this agent, thought 
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to herself, ““ Once I’m safe with Willie, 
I don’t care who gets me there.” 

“Mr. Harris is going to ask for me on 
New Year’s Day, too,”’ said Lotty. 

“* Oh, the Devil knows all about that,” 
said Willie. “* Lotty.” 

“Yes, Willie.” 

“You mustn’t mind if the chapel feels 
a little warm on New Year’s Day, it'll 
only be him ; you must pretend to faint 
and come out, there'll be a trap ready and 
we'll drive off and be married.” 

‘Yes, Willie.” 

“* Good-bye, and remember the Devil.” 

“Yes, Willie.” 

Every Sunday morning, and even upon 
a week-day, when there was a service, Mr. 
Hall would go early—because of the 
great love that he bore to his second wife 
and his desire to warm her properly— 
into the little room under the chapel 
and heat the stove. 

There were three easy stone steps to 
go down, and then a little locked door 
at the bottom that one had to stoop to 
enter. This door Mr. Hall always locked 
—being a careful husband—but when he 
was inside himself he used to leave the 
key in the door. 
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New Year’s morning promised a fair 
and brisk day, for there were merry frost 
fairies abroad, and Mr. Harris walked 
gaily from his own house to Mr. Hall’s, 
thinking how nice it would be to fondle 
Lotty’s white neck when he untied the 
pink ribbon. 

He found Lotty alone and asked her to 
marry him. ‘The chapel bell was ringing, 
Lotty looked more kittenish than ever. 
She smiled, kissed her hand to him, and 
told him to go at once to the chapel, to 
find out if the collecting bag was placed 
ready in his pew. 

““ Mr. Gasser has often told us how the 
Devil hides money bags in funny places,” 
said Lotty, and ran upstairs to dress. 

Mr. Harris, who didn’t like to think of 
even the empty bag being hidden in the 
strange manner hinted at by Lotty, hur- 
ried to the chapel, took the bag away 
from another elder who was handling it 
very lovingly, and sat with it safe in his 
lap until the service commenced. 

Mr. Gasser was beginning to describe 
_ exactly how the Devil would look if any 
Churchman happened to meet him in the 
lane, and how troubled the poor man 
would be by the sight of his tail after 
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having heard of him as only a fancy in 
the church, when all the congregation 
became aware that the chapel was becom- 
ing rather too warm. At first they had 
put this extra warmth down to the credit 
of the sermon, but now no one in the 
room could help noticing that it was 
hotter than it should be, even with Mr. 
Gasser breathing out fiery words. 

Lotty gasped, as if for breath, turned 
red and then white, and went out. 

Queer sounds now began to come from 
below, that mingled rather suitably with 
Mr. Gasser’s own attempts at producing 
a lion’s roar. These sounds, part groans 
and part curses, came from the little 
downstairs room where the stove was. 

But where was Mr. Hall? No one 
had noticed his absence, because Mr. 
Gasser had put the Devil so forward that 

#not one hearer of the Word had time to 
think of anyone but him. 

Mr. Gasser’s sermon was terrific. He 
said the Devil loved a fire like a salaman- 
der, and though his body was clothed 
with long nasty hairs he was never singed 
by it. 

“TI can hear him damning us now.’ 


said Mr. Gasser. 
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He ,was, for a voice from below was 
_ picking out each one of the chapel elders 
and cursing them by name. 

‘Damnation seize that old fool Gas- 
ser,’ the Devil shouted from below. 

Mr. Gasser stood his ground firmly 
until the service was over. 

Mr. Harris had seen Lotty go out and 
had wished to follow her, but he dared not 
leave the bag—even though he heard the 
Devil call him “a greedy old loon ’’— 
until he had all the collected pennies 
jingling safely in his pocket. And now, 
even with the chapel like a Devil’s oven, 
Mr. Harris handed round the bag with 
his usual care and watchfulness. One 
penny he missed, and that was Willie’s. 
Mr. Harris was so troubled by this omis- 
sion that he never noticed the shilling 
that Lotty had left upon her Bible. No 
one appeared to be very much surprised 
when they came out from the alarming 
heat of the room to find that a paper 
had been pinned upon the notice board 
with these words upon it: “ Please let 
out the Devil, he is heating the stove.” 
But everyone felt very much surprised 
when Mr. Gasser boldly went to unlock 
the door. 
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“Who locked me in?”’ inquired Mr. 
Hall when he saw. the sunlight again 
outside his wife. 


“The Devil,”’ said Mr. Gasser, simply. 


“ He’s only a fancy,” said Lotty when, 
an hour after her wedding, Willie untied 
the pink ribbon. 
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‘A Face that always smiles, as Dean 
Swift once said, isn’t always a pleasure to 
the beholders. And it often happens 
that a sad and troubled countenance can 
do more to cheer and enliven those who 
look out of their cottage doors, than 
the most happy and smiling one. 
Farmer Baily always drove his car 
through Norbury in a smiling manner, 
nodding pleasantly at whoever he met ; 
and if he saw little Lily Topp standing 
in the lane, he would be sure to invite 
her to take a ride with him. But Lily 
would be just as sure to shake her head 
and say that she was waiting for Mr. 
Facey. ; 
‘““*Tain’t Farmer Baily that I do want 
to talk to on Fridays,” Lily would tell 
her mother, “for all ’e do say is how 
well trade be doing ; ’e don’t tell none 
of ’is troubles same as Mr. Facey.” 
Instead of smiling at everyone like 
the farmer, Mr. Facey would venture 
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into the village in a doleful manner, 
leading his horse, that appeared as de- 
jected as its master, and that drew be- 
hind it a market cart that was a very 
old one. : 

Lily knew the sound of this cart, even 
though it might be half a mile away from 
Norbury, for her father, John Topp, had 
sold it to Mr. Facey for thirty shillings, 
remarking when Mr. Facey took it away, 
“tis the right kind of cart for ’e to 
have, who be a sad an’ mournful man.” 

And so Mr. Facey was, and so Lily 
knew him to be, who herself was as know- 
ing a young lady as ever laid cowslip 
heads along a string in order to tie them 
into a ball. 

Besides the people of Norbury, who 
knew Mr. Facey to be so unfortunate a 
man, though they all looked for him 
with pleasure, the weather thought so 
too. Whenever Mr. Facey led his horse 
into the village in order to buy eggs, skins, 
or cabbages, or whatever else anyone had 
to sell at the lowest price, the after- 
noons when he came, although the sun 
had shone all the morning, would be sure 
to turn dim and sulky, and little creep- 
ing drops would begin to fall like tears. 
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Mr, Facey was tall and very thin ; his 
face sallow with care and anxiety, and 
nothing in the world could express more 
dire misery than his moustache that hung 
down loosely and patchily from his upper 
lip ; while there was always upon Mr. 
Facey’s lean chin the beginnings of a 
grey beard. 

When Lily Topp was a tiny child, and 
had been placed for safety in a sugar-box 
in the lane, she could well remember 
even then the pleasure that everyone took 
in Mr. Facey’s visits. And when one of 
his legs was out of the cart, for thus he 
would ride sometimes, and the other was 
beginning to come, she would fancy that, _ 
if it were as long as the first, his head 
must hit the sky. 

No one could possibly have had more 
troubles to tell of than Mr. Facey, and 
he would always remark, at the end of 
each tale of calamity, that he had an 
uncle in America who had forgotten 
him. 

While sad Mr. Facey was welcomed so 
happily, Farmer Baily who went so smil- 
ingly through Norbury, would give the 
folk no pleasure, for they knew well 
enough as his riches increased, that he 
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had never won them by means of a kind 
heart. 

There was Mrs. Moggs, who would 
never give a second thought to the farmer, 
but would be always sure to ring her 
bells, the grey curls that hung beside 
her head, when she peeped out between 
her window flowers and saw Mr. Facey 
with bowed head slowly leading his horse 
into the village. 

One Friday when the skies were drip- 
ping as usual, as they always used to do 
when Mr. Facey came, Lily Topp, who 
was the first child to run out of school, 
saw him draw his horse near to the road- 
side where Mrs. Moggs lived, and at 
once ran off to tell her mother that she 
supposed that Mr. Facey “‘ who do look 
sad to-day,’ would call next at their 
cottage; “and then we shall hear all 
about it,” cried Lily gleefully. 

Mrs. Moggs had set out some cabbage 
heads upon her counter, wishing to de- 
tain Mr. Facey at least long enough to 
hear of the last baby having been drowned 
in the wash tub, or any other doleful 
accident that was sure to have happened. 

Mr. Facey leant over the cabbages, 
for he was a short-sighted man, and in 
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the proper manner of a country trades- 
man he began to depreciate the goods 
set out. 

“I was forced to throw,” said Mr. 
Facey, almost touching the cabbages 
with his nose, “all they last lot to them 
pigs.” 

“But wasn’t that rather wasteful of 
you, Mr. Facey?” suggested Mrs. Moggs. 

“"Twould ’ave been,” replied Mr. 
Facey, “If me cart hadn’t broken and 
all they cabbages were rolled into muddy 
ditch. ’Tis they losses,” said Mr. Facey, 
‘that do hurt I, and wi’ all me troubles 
to bear I can only give ’e fourpence for 
these.”’ 

‘* That’s very kind of you, Mr. Facey, 
and how’s the baby’s broken arm ?” 

Mr. Facey leaned very near to Mrs. 
Moggs and whispered. “ After being 
hooked by cow, drowned in pond, and 
all bloody from playing wi’ ’is daddy’s 
razor, ’e bain’t over good-tempered to- 
day.”’ 

Mr. Facey placed the cabbages in his 
cart, in the slow, hesitating manner of one 
who invites misfortune to come to him, 
and turning his horse with a deep sigh 
led it to Mrs. Topp’s doorway, in which 
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were Lily and her mother waiting for 
him. 

Mr. Facey, who, as everyone in Nor- 
bury knows, liked to do business before 
telling his sad tales, recetved a basket 
of eggs from Mrs. Topp in mournful 
silence, and taking from his pocket two 
silver coins, with the King’s face near as 
worn and faded as his own, he handed 
these to Mrs. Topp, remarking that “ all 
prices be fallen.” 

“None of they town folk do ever eat 
an egg now,” he said, “all they do ask 
I for be mushrooms.” 

“But when mushrooms were about,”’ 
observed Mrs. Topp, smiling, “ and 
Lily picked a large basket full for ’ee to 
carry to town, thee did say that only 
eggs be wanted.” 

_ They times bain’t now,” said Mr. 
*Facey. 

Mr. Facey led his horse a little way 
and stopped. He beckoned Lily. 

“*’K’ve something to tell to-day,” said 
Lily, going to Mr. Facey, who looked 
down at the child as if she were the 
only person in the world who really 
understood him. 

He looked down at her for a few 
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moments without speaking, with one 
hand holding his cart, as if he supposed 
it might at any moment drop to pieces. 
The horse began to feed. 

“Do ’ee tell I what illnesses there be 

in world’ he inquired at last. 
* “There bain’t many that I do know of, 
Mr. Facey,’”’ answered Lily; ‘‘ but please 
tell I what ’tis now that be the matter wi’ 
the children, they older ones I do mean, 
and not the baby that Mrs. Moggs do 
ask about ?”’ 

** Thee do know, Lil,’’ said Mr. Facey, 
speaking as though to a friend of a life- 
time, ‘‘ that I’ve nine of they, and now 
they all be i 

‘What have happened, Mr. Facey ?” 
asked Lily excitedly, ‘“‘for mother do 
watch we and large drops of rain be 
falling.” 

“They be all in bed wi’ measles,”’ 
burst out Mr. Facey, ‘and last week 
when cart were broke and eggs and cab- 
bages all dropped in muddy ditch— 
*twas mumps, and now doctor do say a 

‘““‘What do doctor say?” asked Lily. 

“That half of they children will be in 
churchyard by next Thursday.” 

‘“‘ And your uncle in America ?” called 
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out Lily as Mr. Facey began to walk 
down the lane, his horse meekly follow- 
ing him. 

~  “ Dead,” said Mr. Facey. 

The following Friday, as soon as Lily 
came out of school, she ran down the lane 
to see if Mr. Facey was coming, for 
however serious his troubles were he 
never had been known to miss his proper 
day for coming to Norbury to collect his 
eggs and cabbages. 

_ Mrs. Moggs looked out for him, too, 

but Mr. Facey wasn’t anywhere to be 
seen. Instead of Mr. Facey, Farmer Baily 
drove his car into the village, but went 
by Lily, who was standing in the lane, 
without offering her a ride. 

Farmer Baily stopped at Mrs. Moggs’ 
to ac a letter. 

e wasn’t smiling. 

“That Facey,’ said Mr. Baily rudely 
to Mrs. Moggs who was standing in her 
doorway, “‘ won’t come here to cheat folks 
no more.” 

“*°E bain’t dead, be ’e?”” asked Mrs. 
Moggs with real concern. 

“No, ’e bain’ t dead,”’ said the farmer, 
scowling; “’is uncle in America ‘ave 
left ’im a fortune.” 
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TueEre could be no doubt about it, 
that those who said, “‘ thik grave ground 
do belong to Mr. Truggin,’’ were nearer 
to the truth of the matter, at least in the 
local idea, than the few austere ones who 
would still call the Tadnol Churchyard 
““God’s Acre.” 

“'Tain’t no acre at all,” Mr. Truggin 
had once said in contradiction of the 
grander notion. ‘Tis only two of they 
roods and three small poles.”’ 

No one in Tadnol, not even Farmer 
Spenke’s father, whose memory went back 
until it was near washed by the waters of 
the flood, had ever remembered any ome 
sexton than Mr. Truggin. 

Mr. Truggin, who was by no means 
wizened or ghoulish, but an old man of 
spirit whose cheeks were like Pride’s 
pippins, trimmed the graves all the year 
round, with the same thought and care 
that a popular grocer bestows upon his 
shop windows at Christmas time. 
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And, indeed, Mr. Truggin by such 
care and tending, aided by the natural 
grace and friendliness of the place, gave 
to this final home such a comforting 
and pleasant look—outside at least—that 
no one, not even those who knew their 
days were numbered, could fail to think 
cheerfully and happily of the brown soil 
below, and the white snowdrops above, in 
Mr. Truggin’s garden. If anyone had a 
welcome anywhere they found it there. 
Nowhere else the air blew so feelingly, and 
no tree’s shade in summer was so heavy 
with love as the great yew’s, and no moss 
flowered so finely in February as the moss 
that grew upon the churchyard wall. 

If anyone in Tadnol wished to do any- 
thing from whence real happiness was 
sure to follow, ‘‘ to die’’ was the word ; 
and next, “to be buried by Truggin.” 

As was proper and right, no person 
who understood such an important mystery 
4s well as Mr. Truggin did, could take 
a lenient view of any interference in 
the arrangement of those grassy mounds. 
And when Mr. Dibben from Weyminster, 
with the long face and longer trousers of 
a curate at St. Luke’s, came to do a 


month’s duty at Tadnol, and told Mr. 
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Truggin disrespectfully that dead bodies 
ought to be planted in rows like broad 
beans, the sexton sniffed with disapproval. 

‘* At Weyminster,” said Mr. Dibben, 
‘they are all lined up like soldiers.”’ 

“They town ways bain’t ours,” Mr. 
Truggin replied. 

‘For folk do like to bide where they 
be known. They dead,” said the sexton, 
warming to his subject, “ be as particular 
as we. "I wouldn’t do for Miss Jarrett 
to be put next to wold Burt, who did fall - 
into river twenty times before ’e drowned 
isself in en.” 

Mr. Dibben looked at the grave mounds, 
and took from his pocket the chart of the 
churchyard, and held it out for Mr. Trug- 
gin to see. 

"Tis a pretty picture,’ 
sexton, smiling. 3 

“If they had been buried decently,”’ 
said. Mr. Dibben sternly, ‘‘ there wouldn’t 
be all this overcrowding.” 

““ Oh, there be room for woon more,” 
said Mr. Truggin. 

The next week old Barker died. 

A few days before he was forced to take 
to his bed, old Barker had shown a proper 
interest in the churchyard, which was 


remarked the 
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highly pleasing to Mr. Truggin, who 
always liked people to be glad to come 
there. ‘‘ For what be there to hurt ’ee,”’ 
he would say. ‘An’ for a half-crown 
extra I’d trim up thee’s graveside as fine 
as a Christmas cracker, and who else be 
so safe an’ well, or so well cared for as they 
happy dead |” 

Old Barker had looked about him with 
the exact interest of one who is going to 
hire a new house. He noticed the birds. 
““*Tis all nice,” he said, looking about 
with approval, “* an’ they little birds in yew 
tree be twittering.” 

‘* All folk, birds and t’others, be happy 
here,” said Truggin, with the same 
superior gesture that the mayor of a town 
might give to a prospective builder of 
new and bright-coloured residential villas. 

““ Perhaps,”’ inquired Mr. Barker, in 
the mild voice of one who asks a favour, 
“thee will let I in next to Aunt Jane ; 
ishe did give I a penny when I were a 
young boy... .” 

Mr. Truggin began to dig Barker’s 
grave with all the satisfaction that a good 
workman shows when about his duties. 

The idea of generous Aunt Jane pleased 
his imagination, but even if he had seen 
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two bony fingers holding another penny, 
he wouldn’t have touched it, because, of 
course, it was meant for her nephew Jimmy 
Barker, aged eighty. 

But when Mr. Dibben came to the 
churchyard and watched the proceedings, 
Mr. Truggin grew more and more nerv- 
ous. Any others who had ever come to 
look had shown a proper and earthy inter- 
est, and a shudder at any dark stains that 
might be seen on the side of the grave, but 
Mr. Dibben watched from a different 
outlook altogether—a spiritual one. 

The day was mild and it rained a little, 
and old Mr. Truggin, who kept his coat 
on as he worked, soon found himself 
unpleasantly warm. 

Had he been alone he would never have 
done so foolish a thing as to take his coat 
off when he was hot and sweating ; but 
what with Mr. Dibben watching him, and 
making unseemly remarks about the vile- 
ness of life and the glories of heaven— 
that were by no means the kind of. sub- 
jects that Mr. Truggin was used to, or 
liked—Truggin clutched off his coat and 
cast it from him. 

Mr. Dibben was beginning to speak in 
tones of exaltation about the grand 
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awakening as Truggin carefully scraped 
the last shovelful of earth out of the 
grave. He patted the sides in a friendly 
manner. 

‘“‘Wold Barker’s bed be made,” he 
said, and climbed out of the grave. 

When Mr. Truggin returned to his cot- 
tage he so far forgot himself as to say, 
‘**Twon’t do for they dead folk to hear 
no more of what parson do tell of, or 
they’ll soon start a-swearing.”’ 

“What did Mr. Dibben say ?’’ in- 
quired the sexton’s lady. 

“Nothing but insults to the dead,” 
replied Mr. Truggin. The sexton shiv- 
ered. 

‘* You bain’t caught no cold, ’ave ’ee ?” 
asked Mrs. Truggin. 

‘* Most like I have,” replied Mr. Trug- 
gin crossly.... | 

The spring winds gathered together that 

ight, and shook the trees and threw to 
he ground many a little twig that was 
already decorated with spots of green. 
And splashes of rain driven through his 
roof by the gale fell upon Mr. Truggin, 
who lay ill. 

‘Tis a poor house, this be,” said the 
sexton, awaking about midnight from the 
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heavy stupor that he had fallen into, and 
wiping the rain from his face. ‘ An’ 
"tis well I do know of a better.” 

Mr. Truggin sat up in bed. 

“Wold Barker bain’t buried yet,” he 
said aloud, “and Mr. Dibben do say 
there bain’t no more room in Truggin’s 
garden.” 

The sexton looked at his wife; she 
slept soundly with her grey hair buried in 
the pillow. 

Mr. Truggin smiled. 

He crept from the bed and dressed 
slowly, shaking his head from side to 
side and smiling to himself as he put on 
each garment. 

““A good dry housen where God 
Almighty be landlord and do keep roof in 
repair be best for I,’’ he muttered ; 
“ an’ ’tis right for Sexton Truggin to have 
the last house that be vacant.”’ 

He softly closed the cottage door and 
went out into the night. 

‘““*Tain’t stealing,” he said, “and I'll 
tell wold. Barker’s aunt who I be.”’ 
The church clock struck twelve. Dim 
clouds hurried quickly over the sky when 
Mr. Truggin reached the churchyard, and 
the moon peeped out between them as 
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though to ask the dying sexton what he 
did there. 

“Tis a pretty thing to see, a housen of 
woon’s own making,” murmured Mr. 
Truggin, looking with pride at the open 
grave. 

He stood for a moment to take a last 
look at the green mounds that he had 
tended for so long, and then, letting 
himself down into the grave, he lay 
contentedly at the bottom. 

His stupor returned ; he became un- 
conscious. But after an hour or two he 
awoke and, turning his head a little, he 
remarked to the side of the grave : 

‘No, no, Aunt Jane, don’t ’ee go hand- 
ing Ino money. I bain’t thee’s relation ; 
I be Sexton Truggin.” 

He remained contentedly conscious 
for the few moments that he was dying. 

‘““No room,” he whispered, “no more 
foom.” 
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